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CurRrENT LITERATURE :—~ POETICAL JUSTICE. 


Richmond and its Inhabi- CORRESPONDENCE: — 
tants in the Olden Time. Celts in Ireland.— . J. 

New England. Beddoe, M.D.—G.H.K. 

Conington’s Vergil. Wellington—* Amicus.” 

Murray’s Handbook for PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
the Lakes, &c. ScreNcE :— 

Our Blue Jackets. Learned Societies. 
Norah’s Trial. The British Association. 





The PusLisHine SEASON. MISCELLANEA. 








RoOxAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN 

STREET. —EVENING’ LECTURES.—PROFESSOR 
FRANKLAND, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE OF TEN 
LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, on Wednesday 
next, the 24th October, at Eight c’clock, to be continued on 
each succeeding Wednesday, at the same hour. Tickets for 
the whole Course, price 5s. 


G OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
J INSTITUTION.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, with 
power to hold land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
Under the patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 
MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 


PRESIDENT—The Earl of HARROWBY. 
TREASURER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S. 


The Subscribers are respectfully informed that a General 
Court will be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday. 
November 2, 1866, at Twelve o’clock, exact time, The Right 
Hon. the Eart or Harrowsy, President, in the chair, to 
elect five annuitants of £20 from a list of 138 candidates. 
The poll will commence at Twelve, and close at Two precisely. 
In addition to the £10 kindly collected for the highest unsuc- 
cessful candidate, the Board proposes to lesson the disappoint- 
ment of failure by giving £10 to each of the next five upon 
the poll. The objects of this Society are all in operation. 
Temporary assistance to governesses in distress afforded pri- 
vately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Funp.—Elective annuities to aged governesses 
secured on invested capital, and thus independent of the 
prosperity of the Institution. The Hon, Mrs. Ashley has 
most kindly opened a fund to raise all the Society’s annuities 
to £25. Any donations which may be kindly given may be 
addressed, “The Hon. Mrs. Ashley, to the care of the 
Secretary,” 

Provipent Funp.— Provident annuities purchased by 
ladies in any way connected with education, upon Govern- 
ment security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This 
branch includes a Savings Bank. A home for Governesses 
during the intervals between their engagements. A system 
of registration entirely free of expense. An asylum for the 


CHARLES W. KLUGH, Secretary. 
32 Sackville Street, W. 





LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s- 
Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, 
PREsIDENT : The Ear! of Clarendon. 

The following are the terms of admission to this library, 
which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various languages :— 

Subscriptions, £3 a year; or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
life membership, £26. 

Fifteen. volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town 
members: Reading room open from 10 to 6. 

Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s. ; to members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


pAkis EXHIBITION, 1867.—UNIVER- 
SAL TOURIST COMPANY. — Central Offices: 26, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Established for enabling all from any part of 
nipeos. and at any time to visit the Continent, by Lenten 
the facilities for Travelling, and bringing it within the reach 


of every class. 
To give to all Travellers availing themselves of the Com- 


pany’s accommodation tickets, at almost nominal fees, all the 
advantages, too long to be named in an advertisement, such 
Gnides, Interpreters, Beard and Lodgings (if desired), &c., &c. 
The Company is directing its attention more particularly 
to the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, for which it is offering 
uliar advantages to the Industrial Classes, for which, see 


ctus. 
Every Information about Railcays, Steam Navigation, 
Hotels, in the Exhibition Gratis. 
Offices in Paris and in the Country will be opened shortly. 
By Order, 
ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 
N.B.—Every kind of Scientific, Commercial, and Agricul- 
tural information given. The Company is now about 
being Registered under the Limited Liability Act. 


[teeevAL BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Rector of Lian Glamorgan. 
(late Vice-Principal of Edmund Hall), 
RECEIVES THREE PUPILS for 
Oxford Matriculation 


Address—PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


LON DON 








COMPLETION OF DR. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 


Just published, in two large vols., imperial Svo, cloth, £3 12s. 


THE IMPERIAL BIBLE DIC- 


TION ARY, Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and 
Doctrinal. By numerous Eminent Writers. 
Edited by Rev. Parrick Farrsarrn, D.D., Author of 
* Typology of Scripture,” &c. 
Illustrated with many — Engravings on Wood and 
teel. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster Row. 





In Monthly Parts at 6d, to Commence on Nov. Ist., 


A SECOND SERIES OF SHORT 


SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING: following the 
Course of the Christian Seasons. By the Rev. Joun 
W. Buroon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, and Vicar of St. 
Mary-the-Virgin’s, Oxford. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
Oxfurd and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 





Just Ready. 
A GUIDE TO OXFORD STUDIES.—THIRD EDITION. 


PASS AND CLASS.—An Oxford 


Guide-Book through the Courses of Liters Humaniores, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern 
History. By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History. Third Edition, Revised and ; 
with Appendices on the Indian Civil Service, the Diplo- 
matic Service, and the Local Examinations. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 





This Day is Published, 8v9., 808 pp., 30s., 


THE RECORD OF ZOOLOGI- 


CAL LITERATURE ror tHe YEAR, 1865 (Second 
Annual Volume), Edited by Dr. ALBert GuNTHER. 

The object of the ‘Record’ is to give, in an Annual 
Volume, reports on, and abstracis of the various Zoologi- 
cal Publications which have appeared in the preceding 
year, to acquaint Zoologists with the progress of every 
branch of their Science in all parts of the Globe, and to 
form a repertory which will retain its value for the Stu- 
dents of future years. 

This volume contains resumés of about 35,000 pages of 
the Zoological Literature of 1865, with references to more 
than 7,000 new species. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





CANDIA. 
Recently Published, 2 Vols. 8vo., £2. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 
IN CRETE. By Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.R.S., 
with Map, Full Page Chromo-Lithographic Views, and 
many Vignette Illustrations 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





This Day is Published, Post Svo., 12s., 


LECTURE NOTES ror CHeEmI- 


caL StupEeNnts, Embracing both Mineral and Organic 
Chemistry, by E. Franktanp, F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and 
in the Government School of Mines. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, | Paternoster Row. 
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This day is published, price 16s. 


TRILINEAR COORDINATES 


and other methods of MopegN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
or two Dnorensions: An Elementary Treatise, by the 
Rev. Wintiam ALLEN Wuitworts, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics, in Queen’s College, Liverpool, and late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 





New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side, red edges, illus~ 
trated from the original edition, 4s. 


QUARLES’ (F.) EMBLEMS, DI- 


VINE AND MORAL: The SCHOOL of the HEART, 
and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man; with a Sketch of 
the Life of Francis Quarles. 
was not onl) poetry. but 
Masson's “ Lif of :” 


*,* “ The Poetry of Quarles 
strong theological food .”— 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lave, Cheapside. 





This day is published, ao 4 orm Ieemeney bound in cloth, 
TRAINING IN THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By A. Mactarew (Oxford). With Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustrations. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


G£CRETARY.—A Gentleman, who can give 
States Seotiees 66 te ES Eee, rete, AS.. © 





13 Great MaRLBorovGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 





Vol. Il. of the LIFE of WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Corre dence and Family 
By Exviza METEYARD. ted to the Right Hon: 
W. E. Gladstone. 8vo, 2is., bound (now ). This 
Volume (completing the Work) is em with 
above 200 beautiful Illustrations. 

*“* We have to congratulate the authoress on the publication 
of her second volume of the ‘ Life of Josiah Wedgwood.’ We 
can award her the praise due to the most and 
conscientious application. She has devoted 
and energy to her subject, and has achieved a work no less 
creditable to herself than it is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about English ceramic art, and its great in- 
ventor. The two volumes us are 


has been by her publishers, ters, and the staff of ts- 
men and engravers who ve contributed the numerous 


illustrations which adorn this sumptuous book.”— Saturday 


A BOOK ‘ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. 


Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. Author of “A Book 
about Doctors,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By George MacDonatp, M.A. Author of 
* Alec Forbes,” &c: 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrz, 


Ourenant, Author of “ Agnes,” &. 3 vols, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 


LIFE. By the Author of “Mirk Abbey,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By the Author of 


** No Church,” “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &. 3 vols 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWS By 


M. Betruam Epwarps. 8yo, with Illustrations. 


Cheap Edition of “CHRISTIAN’S 
MISTAKE. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Mlus- 
trated by Sanprs. 5s. the New Volume 
of HURST AND BLACKETT’S ST ARD LIBRARY. 


(Now Ready. 
MY PILGRIMAGE TO {EASTERN 


——— By Exiza C. Busu. 8vo, with Iustra- 
8. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
(This Day. 


and Heir.” 2 vols. 


ALSO, IN PREPARATION, 
NEW WORKS by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 


—The Author of “John Halifax.”—Miss Ametra B. 
Epwarps.—Miss Kavanacu.—Mr. Herworta Drxox,— 
Mr. Marx Lemon.—The Rev. J. M. Bettew. 








OUR CHARADES, AND HOW 


ve poet ——- with a few Practical Hints on 
Francis. One Shilling. . 7 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, with 400 Ilustrations, Post 8vo, 500 price 
” 12s. 64., cloth, ditt: 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT BOOK 


OF ELECTRICITY; including Magnetiam, Voltaic Elec- 
tricity, Electro-Magnetism, Diamagnetism, Magneto- 


London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Published this day, cloth, gilt, price 5s., 


SHAKSPERE’S SHRINE; An 
InprtaN Goons, Manat aap Pomus. By Jonw Haxuts, 
eS CO ee 
ercentenary Shakspere. Adjudicators : 
Hon. Lord Lyttelton ; G. Dawson, Esq., M.A.; J. Bray, 
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New Books—This Week. 
L 
THE WAR WITH AMERICA; 


The New Volume of Mr. BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICA, com the Period from the Declaration of 
the Independence of Thirteen United States to the 
End of the Campaign of 1778. 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


RICHMOND AND ITS IN. 


HABITANTS from the Olden Times. With Memoirs 
and Notes by Rronarp Crisp. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


It. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AND BOARDS. 
By A. Proreavx, with additions by L. 8. De Normanp, 
translated from the French. With Illustrations. 8vo., 


price 18s. 
IV. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S 


SPANISH PAPERS; lIlitherto unpublished. 2 vols., 
Post 8vo., 24s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





THE NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BOOKS. 
TWO CENTURIES OF SONGS, 


pi bg 7 Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, and other Oc- 
erse of the English Poets of the last 200 years. 
With Critical and Biographical Notes by WaLTeR 
Thornbury. Tilustrated by Original Pictures of Eminent 
Artists, Drawn and Engraved especially for this Work. 
Printed on Toned . » With coloured borders, designed 
bv Henry Shaw, F.! cA Very handsomely hound with 
Clasp. Just ready. 


Il. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS, with upwards of One 
Hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art, 
under the superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to., 
handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


Ill. 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life,” reprinted 
by permission from the “ Saturday Review,” * Spectator,” 
&e. Crown 8vo., price 63. [ Ready. 


IV. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF 


ey PERKINS AND HER GREY MARE. Told for 
the Countryside and the Fireside. By Linpon Meapows. 
With Eight eee Iilustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, 
cloth., price 5s [ Ready. 
London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & ” nn 
Milton House, Ludgate H 





THE NEW STORIES. 
I. 
THE MASQUE AT LUDLOW, 


and other Romanesques. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Crown 8vo., _ 8s. 


THE JOURNAL or a WAITING 


GENTLEWOMAN. Edited by Bearnice A. Jounpon. 


Post Svo., price 8s. 

“We have never read a more tender tale of woman's 
love, told a woman, than the autobjographical record 
before us. characters are all true to the life, and all 
well drawn, without exaggeration or affectation. "London 


-finished novelette, Miss Jourdan has 
got the true, quiet, old-world manner, which gives the 
sentiments with as much womanly 

as if she was working them out on an old 

ey eens. The antique manner is well kept up, 
fe uite subordinate to nature, There is nothing to 
that the story is chosen for the sake of the old- 
d the old-fashioned ideas, as a chimney- 

set off the old china uponit. On 

, the sid world touches are singularly moderate, 
is made to how like the, life then was to 
The story itself is 
and very artistically 


, of which the idea is well 
which is. told with a great deal of spright- 
piquancy, and tender grace. . The story of 

true which runs through the Journal is charmingly 
or natural. Love so fervent and yet so pure, so 
yet 80 modest, so jealous, and yet so self-denying, 

let us hope, still abides amongst us.”—Jlustruted London 


News. 
Dr. JOHN’S: a  Mextative of Cer- 


tain Events in the Life of an Orthodox Minister, by Ix. 
eres, oomer of the “* Reveries of a Bachelor.” Two 
Vols. 8vu., price 1és. 


, 


HOBSON’S CHOICE: 


[Srortly. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 2 Saaeree, 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
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Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY MO- 
RCCCO in 1863-4. Be the late THOMAS HODGKIN, 
M.D. Illustrated (from his Sketches taken on the spot) 
with Chromo-lithographs in the best style of the Art ; 


together with a Medallion Portrait of the Author, and a ] 


Portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. In 1 vol. imperial 
8vo, price 21s, 

N.B.—The names of the friends and admirers of the late 
Dr. Hodgkin who order Copies of the Work not later than the 
— > re if sent to the Publisher, will be inserted in 

e volume 


HISTORY of IRISH PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. MADDEN, M.R.I.A., Author of 
‘ Travels in the East.’ In Demy 8vo. [in November. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


TRODDEN DOWN. By the Author of 


“* Kate Kennedy,” “ Common Sense,” &c. Second Edition. 
* Nothing has come from Mrs, Newby’s pen better than 
this narrative of a woman's trial, error, penitence, and atone- 
ment.”— Athenceum. 
“It will firmly establish its author in the same rank as 
Miss Mullock, and the author of “Adam Bede.”— Globe. 
** The book is a good book, and full of real interest.” — 
Church and State Review. 
“ We have great pleasure in calling attention to the best 
novel of the year.”—Harrogate Advertiser. 
“* The story is told in a most affecting manner.”—Odserver. 


The STORY of NELLY DILLON, By 
the Author of “ Myself and my Relatives.” 
“ A vigorous tale, most true in its sketches of Irish life.” 
Dublin Packet. 
“It is written with the finished simplicity of an experienced 
storyist.”—Advertiser. 


OUR BLUE JACKETS, Afloat and 
Ashore. By C. F. ARMSIRONG, Author of * The Two 
Midshipmen,” &c. 

“ Not one of our celebrated naval novelists ever wrote a 
better tale. There is no modern fiction that will afford more 
pleasure to readers of both sexes.”—J/arrogate Advertiser. 

“Captain Armstrong stands unrivalled as a writer of sea 
tales. This is by far the best and by far the most interesting 
novel he has written. It will be in great favour with lady 
readers.”— Herald 


THROWN on the WORLD. 
** A well written and most interesting Story.” 
Brighton Examiner. 


“It is a pleasing story.”—Observer. 


UNCLE ARMSTRONG. By Lord B****m 


Author of “ Masters and Workmen,” &c, 
MAGGIE LYNNE. By Alton Clyde. 
LANDMARKS OF A LIFE. By Miss B. 


AUSTIN, 
NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


HETTY GOULDWORTH. By George 
MACAULAY. 


The MASTER of WINGBOURNE. 
PHILIP the DREAMER. By the Author 


of “ Maple Hayes.” 


The CHEFFORD PEOPLE. 


ALVANISM, the Great Restorative of 
Deficient Vitality and Muscular Power.—Invalids should 
sen‘ Two Stamps to Mr. HALSE, Warwick-lodge, 40, Addison- 
road, Kensington, London, for his Pamphiet on 
MEDICAL GALVANISM. 

The extraordinary cures made by his apparatus after all 
medicines and other galvanic machines have failed have 
been very remarkable, particularly in Paralysis, Loss of 
Muscular Power in any , Spinal Complaints, Indigestion, 
Liver Complaints, Ticdo oureux, Asthma, Loss of Sleep, Para- 
lysed Children, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and in various com- 
plaints which it would not be right to mention except by 
private letter. Terms and Price of Apparatus in Pamphlet. 


SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 








COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia, and by 
Agency with the other Australian Colonies, upon current 


terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HAVE BEEN PAID AS CoM- 
£250,000 PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railway 
Stations, and Offices, 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT 


STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
LAYETTES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect- 

fully solicit an inspection of their Extensive and Recherché 

STOCK, combining Parisian taste with the excellence and 

durability of material for which their House has been noted 

for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the 

Princess of Wales), 11, Wigmore Street, London, W 











Just Issued. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


(}RINOLINE. .—LADIES should at once see 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, eee 9 and 
elegant inoutline, combines comfort and economy with the 
very lates tfashion. Observe the name “ Tomson,” 
Trade Mark “ A Crown.” Sold everywhere, 


870 


and the 


a 
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piltcox & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructiops gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 

Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Purchasers should see 


“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 

In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 
Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on a Ruffle at 
the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent 
Reversible Feed motion, fastens off its seams without stopping 
machine, and has other recent Improvements, for which the 
Highest Pretnium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition of the American 
Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample 
of Work, post free. Agents wanted. Address :— 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s , per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 

per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s, 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address 
on best qualities of Paper or Envelo Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. olished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER—Plain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SCRIBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream; Ruled 
ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. 
per doz. Universal System ditto, with engraved headlines, 
ls. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despateh 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postuge Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, Scrap Books, &c., post free.—(EsTaB- 
LISHED 1841.) 




















YAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PERRINS. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

















ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprierors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLackweEtt; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Sons, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 
ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETII, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
See PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
LELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, from 1s. per lb. upwards. 
To be had of ali Dealers. 
Pas SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 

Sore MANUFACTURERS, 

J. C. & J. FIELD. 

To be had in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that. by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new scries of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, mut ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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RICHMOND. 


Richmond and its Inhabitants from the Olden 
Time, with Memoirs and Notes. By Richard 
Crisp. Post 8vo. 10s.6d. (Sampson Low & 


Co.) 
HE ion for destroying buildings in 
which unpleasant events have occurred 
does not seem so natural to sovereigns and 
great men in this country as in France. Even 
in these days, and but a short time ago, the 
Empress Eugenié levelled to the ground an 
elegant palace in the Champs Elysees, because 
her sister had died there. Whether the differ- 
ence of race has anything to do with the blind 
fury which destroys, as opposed to the melan- 
choly brooding which cannot bear to leave 
what was once the abode of pleasure or the 
scene of misfortune, we cannot tell. The over- 
throw of “temple and tower” in the first 
French Revolution may be argued as proving 
an inherent destructiveness. Our churches 
and prisons when useless have always awaited 
the slow operation of deliberate law. To this, 
however, there is one notable exception. Of 
Richmond Palace and Richmond Lodge, which 
was the abode of so many of our sovereigns, 
at least from Edward I. downwards, and in 
which so many scenes of British history have 
been enacted, scarcely a vestige remains ; 
With the exception of one having tolerable evi- 
dence of the present Observatory being erected 
upon a part of the foundations of the old Monastery 
of Jesus of Bethlehem, there are scarcely the 
slightest indications of the whereabouts of any 
other of the old buildings; and the antiquary of 
even the present generation, although scarcely a 
century has passed away, searches in vain for the 
exact locality of the Summer Palace of Caroline 
of Bradenburgh, and only in doubt and with hesi- 
tation would attempt to assign a locality for old 
Richmond Lodge, or point where the fabric stood. 


No one could ever accuse “ Farmer George ” 
of Gallic levity. Yet he gave the order for this 
implacable destruction. It must have cost the 
most economical of monarchs many a secret 
pang to sweep out of sight the remains of the 
ancient Monastery of Sheen, the large and 
embattled Gothic entrance, and the numerous 
houses of the hamlet; perhaps these last 
touched the bucolic mind of their master more 
than the others. But with them, and amongst 
them, were involved the “Grotto” and the 
“ Cave "—Merlin’s Gave—of his mother Caro- 
line. He could never forget the scene of her 
death-bed; his entreaties for an interview; 
and her refusal. So with one eye set on re- 
venge, and the other on business, he resolved 
to have one palace the less, and one large 

turage for cattle the more, and Richmond 
ark became what we see it now. 

It was most likely in the reign of Edward I. 
that the manor and mansion of Sheene—Schon 
—Schene—accrued under some forfeiture to 
the Crown; and here the Scottish nobility 
were entertained who came to do homage after 
the death of Wallace. Here also, in 1377, 
died Edward IIL., but not in the arms of Alice 
Perrers. She, like Madame de Maintenon, 
quitted the Royal chamber, where she had per- 
formed the duties of a wife, a mistress, or a 
daughter, as we incline to regard charitably, 
suspiciously, or innocently her dubious tale, 
when the signs of approaching death could not 
be mistaken. One solitary priest remained with 
the “mighty victor, mighty lord;” for, in ac- 
cordance with what seems to have been a com- 
mon practice, “most of the servants and persons 
in immediate attendance had left, carrying with 
them various articles of furniture appertaining 
and belonging to the Royal residence.” The 
reason of this desertion of great people on their 
death-beds must be ascribed to superstition. 
However natural, however inevitable from 
disease or mere old age their departure became, 
it was always held as the act of God. When the 
Papist chroniclers long subsequently endea- 
voured to show that the nobles who had been 
enriched by the spoils of monasteries had ex- 
piated in one generation or other the crime of 
sacrilege, the argument is deemed sufficiently 
clenched by the undoubted fact, “ at last he 
died.” One of the Bourbons, the praying 





Duke of Bourbon, honestly did not believe in 
death, thatis, for princes. The cordials which 
sometimes galvanized the dying man into a 
spasmodic vitality, encouraged the idea that 
substances existed in Nature, rare, perhaps, 
and most expensive, which could put off death 
indefinitely, unless the direct will of God 
interposed. No such exhibition of neglect took 

lace at the death of Annie, the Queen of 

ichard II. Recent discoveries have explained 
the “ bloodshed” which was always said to 
have polluted her funeral in Westminster 
Abbey ; and here is a copy of the fuire perte, 
the disobedience to which caused such an out- 
break of fury on the part of the Plantagenet. 
Noblemen had still to learn that Royal invita- 
tions are meant for commands :— 


VERY DEAR AND FAITHFUL CousIN, 
Insomuch as our beloved companion 
the Queen, whom God hence commanded, will be 
buried at Westminster on Wednesday the 3rd of 
August next, we earnestly entreat that you, setting 
aside all excuses, will repair to our city of London, 
the Wednesday previous to the same day, bringing 
with you our very dear kinswoman, your consort; 
at the same time we desire that you will, the pre- 
ceding day, accompany the corpse of our dear 
consort from our Manor of Shene to Westminster, 
and for this we trust we may rely upon you, as 
you desire our-honour and that of our kingdom. 

Given under our privy seal, at Westminster, 
the 10th day of June, 1394. 

Richard’s French blood showed itself by 
his order to level Shene with the ground. 
But he was not so methodical in his grief as 
George in his revenge, and he was but par- 
tially obeyed. It was seldom that Richmond 
was inhabited much by two successive mon- 
archs. The fate which eventually befell it, 
was constantly impending. “ The Solomon 
of England, Henry VII. (for Solomon also was 
too heavy on his people in exactions),” built 
here a noble palace in the Perpendicular style. 
The engraving Mr. Crisp has given us repre- 
sents the palace as erected upon the very edge 
of the river. As far as we can see, the chapel 
was the plainest part. But the description of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners informs 
us — 

This is well-fitted with all things useful for a 
Chapel, is 96 feet long, 30 feet broad, with hand- 
some Cathedral seats and pews, a removable pul- 
pit, and a fayr case of carved work for a payr of 
organs. 

All this was burnt down five years later. 
In it, however, had been celebrated the 
marriage of Prince Arthur, with Katharine 
of Arragon. Mr. Crisp represents this as a 
marriage in every sense of the word. How- 
ever that might be, it was made the excuse for 
every sort of pageant; and we may compare 
the acrobat of 1501 with Blondin and 
Ethardo:— 

Upon the outside of the walls, directly under 
the windows (of the palace) were bars and void 
spaces for jousts, also here were raised and set up 
two high and great posts, these first set and 
driven into the und; over the crosses was a 
great cable stretched steadfastly, and drawn with 
a wheel, and stayed upon both the sides with 
divers cords, so that the sight of it was like unto 
the ridging of an house; upon this frame and 
cable ascended and went up a Spaniard, the which 
shewed there many wonders and delicious points 
of tumbling and dancing, and other sleights. 
First he went up into the frame, and a certain 
stay in his hand, to the number of forty feet, 
somewhat aslope, and, when he came to this 
height, left his stay, and went upon the cable, 
sometimes upon pattens, sometimes with tennis 
balls, sometimes with fetters of iron, leaping many 
leaps upon the said cable, both forwards and 
backwards, as he played sometimes with a sword 
and buckler, eftsoon he cast himself suddenly 
from the rope, and hung with his toes, sometimes 
with the teeth, most marvellously, and with the 
greatest sleight and cunning that any man could 
pose exercise or do; after these, long behold- 

olding, with other goodly disports, the King’s 
grace and noble company entered again thro’ these 
pleasant gardens of his lodging in Richmond 
unto Evensong, and so on unto his supper. 

After the early death of Arthur, his Princess 
retired to Richmond, and here she received 
Philip of Austria, shipwrecked in 1506. And 
here, if only the details could be recovered, 
was played a most amusing game between 
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Ferdinand of Spain and Henry, for 100,000 
crowns, the unpaid moiety of Katharine’s 
dowry. It was, probably, to settle this ac- 
count amicably that Katharine was 

to her husband’s brother Henry; 
divorce, and Reformation. If what the lady 
wrote to her father is true—“ That she had 
run into debt, and had been compelled to sell 
some bracelets to obtain a new dress, and that 
she was nearly in a state of nudity”—we can- 
not wonder at her concurrence. Richmond 


i 


must have been just the place for Henry VIII. 
Ample space for hunting and hawking, splendid 
apartments, proximity to the capital. Henry 


would ride out at six o’clock in the morning 
from London to pass the day at Richmond. 
All these advantages ensured the Royal favour 
until Wolsey erected a nobler palace still— 
for favourites always like to display their 
power in magnificence—and Richmond was 
deserted for Hampton Court. Mr. Crisp has 
shifted the scene, for once, to Whitehall, and 
with such good reason that we must extract 
the pith of his story. Queen Katharine was 
sitting in the Whitehall one evening, when an 
arbour, made with post and pillars covered 
with gold, and containing six ladies arrayed 
in cloth of gold, was wheeled into her presence. 
Then appeared the King and his lords, their 
names flaming on their breasts “in letters of 
bullion gold.” Let Mr. Crisp tell the rest :— 


The golden arbour, which was intended to 
receive again the illustrious performers, had been 
rolled back to the end of the hall, where stood a 
vast crowd of the London populace, who were the 
constant witnesses of the d doings of the 
English Court in the Middle Ages, and, indeed, 
on some occasions, seem to have assimilated with 
the chorus of the Greek drama. Their proceed- 


ings, however, this evening, were not quite 80 
dignified, the arbour of having been rolled 
incautiously within reach of their acquisitive 


fingers, the foremost began to pluck and 
its fine ornaments; at last they made a regular 
inbreak, and completely stripped the pageant of 
all its ornaments; nor could the Lord Steward of 


and his band having finished their stately pavons 
and “ ay gt 9. ’ with the utmost success, his 
Majesty, in high good 
come y Sond and pluck the golden letters and 
devices from his dress and that of the company. 
Little did the young King imagine what pickers 
and stealers were within hearing, for scarcely had 
he given leave for this courtly scramble, when 
forward rushed the plebeian intruders, and —s 
not only on him but his noble guests, p 

them bare of every glittering thing on their 
dresses, with inconceivable celerity; what was 
worse, the ladies were d led of their 
jewele, and (ho King wes ott to his doublet 
and drawers. As for the unfortunate Sir Thomas 
Knevet, who climbed on a high and 
for his finery, the mob carri all his 


Well might Henry’s faithful Commons hail 
him in such days with “Most good and 
gracious Prince.” When the lion had tasted 
blood, “ Most dread and honoured Lord,” was 
not too humble an address. When Henry in- 
stalled himself at Hampton, Wolsey was 
allowed to rest at Richmond, and take ghostly 
counsel of the last monks of Shene; but not 
before he had aped Royalty in its own heredi- 
tary halls. Wolsey was succeeded by a A 
who knew how to conciliate the King in 
matrimonial eccentricities better than either 
Pope or Cardinal. After her divorce, Anne of 
Cleves frequently received her pol 
spouse, and with such apparent success 
that a shocking Pe once got about that “the 
Lady Anne should be delivered of a fair boy, 
and whose should it be but the King’s Majesty, 
which is a most abominable slander, and 
this time necessary to be met withal. This 
matter was told to*Taverner of the § 
more than a fortnight ago, both by his - 


in-law, Lambert's wife, the gol and 
Taverner’s own wife, who Sich dio beard 
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of Lilgrave’s wife, and Lambert’s wife also 
heard it of the old Lady Carew.” 

No sovereign ome to have enjoyed Rich- 
mond more than Elizabeth. Dr. Dee lived in 
the neighbourhood at Mortlake, and if she did 
not quite believe in his promise of perpetual 
beauty, she was often guided by his advice in 
matters of health, and when he succeeded in 
apparently converting a piece of an old brass 
warming-pan into silver, by some anticipation 
of the electrotyping process, no wonder he rose 
high in the Royal favour. In this “ warm 

.winter-box to shelter her old age” the Queen 

died, as tradition affirms, in an apartment over 
the old gate-way still remaining. “It had 
been arranged that the signal of her Majesty’s 
death should be the dropping of a certain 
sapphire ring on to the grass beneath.” This 
reminds us of Madame Campan’s candle, which 
was blown out at the moment of Louis XV.'s 
death at Versailles. The decay of Richmond 
may be dated from the Civil War. The hand 
of the Parliament was heavy upon it. All its 
finery, its towers, stones, halls, and bowers were 
told np with business-like minuteness. A value 
was set upon everything, even down to a “ fair 
yew tree,” which was held worth £10, but may 
still be seen standing in the garden-of Dr. 
Frederick Julius. After this the glories of 
Richmond passed rapidly away; and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the pre- 
cints” were let on building leases, and our 
chronicler slides easily iuto stories of the 
notorious Duke of Queensbury, none of which 
are new ; but the readers of “‘ Coningsby” will 
recognise the original of Lord Monmouth, and 
must confess that fiction has scarcely dared 
more than parody truth. The Duke so far 
resembled the Princes he may be said to have 
succeeded by deserting Richmond for ever 
from personal reasons. Dukes of the present 
day know how to yield witha better grace ; 
and Montague House is not abandoned because 
carriages can drive between its wall and the 
Thames. - 

The Priory and Friary of Sheen and the 
Convent of St. Bridget of Zion are all described 
by Mr. Crisp; but we hasten to the Park, the 
creation of Charles I. The King showed in 
this business, on a small scale, all the qualities 
which cost him his Crown. “It was said that 
the King was about totake away men’s estates 
at his own pleasure.” He enclosed the land he 
wanted before the owners had consented to 
part with it. Noblemen felt the Royal dis- 
pleasure, and smaller persons were treated 
with perfect indifference. Few who now enjoy 
the result will be disposed to quarrel with the 
means. The “ brick wall,” though “ both ex- 
pensive and un 
and in 1637, Jerome, Earl of Portland, was 
appointed the first Ranger. The House of 

mmons granted away the Park to the City 
of London, and ten years later the City re- 
conveyed it to the Crown. Amongst the 
Rangers, it could enumerate Sir Robert Wal- 

e. As he was very fond of the Park, he 
improved it very much, and then not ‘un- 
naturally, perhaps, strove to make it more 

rivate. It was, however, his successor, the 
incess Amelia, who carried what she con- 
ceived to be the Royal rights toofar. The tale 
of John Lewis, the brewer of Richmond, is 
well told; nor is the well-known engraving 
forgotten, with its famous inscription :— 


Be it remembered, that by the steady perse- 
verence of John Lewis, brewer, of Richmond, 
Surrey, the right to a free passage through Rich- 
mond Park was recovered, and established by the 
laws of the country (notwithstanding being very 
strongly oe after being upwards of twenty 
years withheld from the people. 


If it is quite reasonable that such a park 
should be made as far as possible public 
property ; on the other hand, the Crown is not 
the only power which has curtailed the general 
enjoyment. Thomson, and even Wordsworth 
were inspired with a much more extensive 
prospect from Richmond-hill than any one can 
now obtain. This isdue, not only to the 
trees, which somewhat limit the landscape, but 
to the additions of the ‘“‘ Star and Garter,” and 

another hotel, which has sprung up within 
these last two years. We-cannot moralise on 








pular,” was at last completed,. 


this, but merely state the fact. It leads Mr. 
Crisp in a somewhat discursive way to treat of 
Richmond inns and Richmond villas. Then 
he takes us down to the river-side, and on to 
and over the bridge, where we have no time 
to follow him. He makes a little excursion 
to Kew, and comes back to the theatre. But 
his last chapter brings him round to his start- 
ing-point, and he lingers about the Lodge with 
royalty and its courtiers. There are, perhaps, 
too many old stories in the book; yet it is 
vastly entertaining, and as many will read the 
old stories for the first time in Mr. Crisp’s 
version, they will find no fault with him. We 
have not the slightest disposition to do so 
ourselves ; and if any one.asks us any question 
about Richmond, we shall certainly refer him 
to Mr. Crisp. 








NEW ENGLAND. 


A History of New England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revolution of the 17th Century. 
By John Gorham Palfrey. 2 Vols. (Hurd 
& Houghton, New York.) 


F all the histories that it has been our lot 
to peruse, this “ History of New England ” 


subject, for in the hands ofan Alison or a 
Macaulay we may safely say it would not 
have been tedious. Somehow Mr. Palfrey 
has taken it into his head, and he urges it with 
some spirit, that it is to her quondam colony 
England owes all the prosperity and greatness 
which she now possesses, and the work, instead 
of being a history of the country, is a gigantic 
puff, and an attempt to show that but for the 
loyalty and devotion of the colony to the 
mother country, the British Empire in America 
would never have been what it is now. Mr. 
Palfrey says :— 

To the Puritans the Tory historian, Hume, 
ascribed the liberty of England. But the Puritans 
never struck decisively for English freedom till 
independency obtained the control of the Parliament 


learned ministers, living in New England, that in 
Old England raised Independency to that position 
of command, It was Hooker, of Connecticut, and 
Cotton, and Shepherd, and Allen, and Norton, and 
Mather, of Massachusetts, that organised the 
victories of Fairfax and Cromwell. In former 
times this relation was understood, however now 
forgotten. ‘ We may look for England in England, 
and find nothing but New England.” “ The Scots 
at Newcastle, to -whom§the King retired for safe- 
ard, had a brave occasion to show faith and 
oyalty ; but they kept their wont, and sold their 


New England, the independent salvages.” These 
words of the Tory Bishop Hacket, present, with 
his own coloring, a specimen of a class of facts 
familiar to his contemporaries, though they have 
since slipped out of the histories. 


Verily we ought to bow the knee and wor- 
ship the golden image which John Gorham 
Palfrey has set up, and thank New England 
for kindly bestowing upon us a Country, a 
Government, and a home. 

The name, ** New England,” has at different 
times been used to designate regions of very 
different extent. At an early period of the 
English colonization it denoted only the settle- 
ments within and near Boston Harbour. Fifty 
years later it was given by a Royal decree to 
the whole tract of country stretching along the 
border of the Atlantic Ocean, from the Penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia to Delaware Bay. In 
present use, the name stands for the six States 
of the American Union that lie furthest to the 
north-east, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, ‘Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 


the early explorations of the country by the 
English, French, Portuguese, Spanish, and 


New England was written by John Smith, a 
Leicestershire man, and published under the 
‘‘ title of The General History of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Isles,” which was 
followed, some years later, by “The True 


Captain John Smith in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America,” and some of which are so sur- 





prising that they must have emanated from the 
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is the dullest; yet it is not the fault of the | 


and the army in 1645; and it was the pens of 


master, as Judas did his to the Jews, to the race of 


Connecticut. A lengthy account is given of 


Dutch, and we learn that the first account of 


Travels, Adventures, and Observations of 








realm of fable. Five years afterwards, in a 
whaling cruise, he lands at Monhegan, an 
island near the mouth of the River Penobscot. 
He draws a map of the country, which, on his 
return, he presents to Prince Charles, after- 
wards the unfortunate Charles I., and it is put 
beyond a doubt that the honour of the dis- 
covery rests with ourselves. So much for the 
discovery and first settlement; and then we 
plunge into a long and tedious narrative of the 
progress of the Colony, its different Govern- 
ments and institutions, which is brought down 
to the accession of William and Mary. Mr. 
Palfrey has divided the whole of the past 
history into three periods, each consisting of 
eighty-six years. ‘The first of these, to which 
the present history is confined, concludes with 
the imprisonment, by the people, of the Royal 
Governor, one of the acts of the First Revolu- 
tion, and brings us down to the year 1689. 
On the 19th of April, 1775, the Second 
Revolution was inaugurated by the fight at 
Lexington and Concord; the third period 
closes at the opening of the Third Revolution, 
in 1861, which was to rescue the country from 
the dominion of the slave power. 

It was the same with New England as it 
was with other newsettlements, the hardship the 
first settlers had to encounter, diminished their 
number considerably, and it was not until the 
rigorous measures taken by Archbishop Laud 
against the Nonconformists that the tide of 
immigration into the colony.assumed any large 
proportions ; and we find in the year 1633 the 
number of Englishmen who settled there 
amounted to seven hundred, amongst whom 
we find the names of three famous divines— 
Hooker, Stone, and Cotton. 

The Colony continued to progress and in- 
crease in wealth and population, but the clouds 
of dissension were looming in the future, and 
in the year’ 1660 we find that the Quakers, 
then a new sect, had presented a petition to 
Charles II. for the subjection of New England 
to a general governor, the Government pre- 
viously having rested in the hands of the 
setélers themselves. This application of the 
Quakers was founded on some severities prac- 
tised upon them in the confederate colonies, 
and especially in Massachusetts. We cannot 
help noticing here the difference between the 
“Friends” of those, and the present days; 
collectively they present an example of some 
moral qualities of the hgghest order, and there 
are names in their annals which occur to the 
mind whenever the heroism of philanthropic 
enterprise is the theme. Seldom have enthu- 
siasts been more coarse, more unfriendly, more 
wild and annoying than the early Friends. 
The gratification of fantastic caprices, and of 
an aimless, absolute, and offensive self-will 
seemed to be the governing impulse of their 
action. The New Englanders feared they were 
Popish emissaries, and the general court ap- 
pointed a public day of humiliation, of which 
the purpose first named was “To seek the 
face of God in behalf of our native country, in 
reference tothe abounding of errors, especially 
those of the Ranters and Quakers.” Rigorous 
measures were taken, and it was ordered that 
all Quakers coming into the Colony should be 
committed to the house of correction, and 
severely whipped, and to such an extent was 
the severity carried that two of them were 
hanged. In-England, too, the Quakers were 
treated in the same way. 

In the year 1675 the peace of the Colony 
was more rudely attacked than ever by the 
rising of the Indians, under a chief named 
Philip. This is perhaps the most interesting 
wae of the history. The settlers were new to 

dian tactics, and suffered accordingly. The 
war— 

Was a succession of ruthless ravages, on a large 
or a small scale. Outlying houses were fired by 
night, while their inmates slept. Husbandmen 
at their work, and women at the well, and travellers 
on the road, were shot down. Only in large towns 
could an Englishman leave his door with 
safety ; every bush near it might hide a watchful 
marksman. The amount of distress that was 
endured cannot be set forth by a mere inventory of 
murders and pillages, of massacres and conflagra- 
tions, even could such a list be made complete, 
In Plymouth and Massachusetts there were eighty 
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or ninety towns, of these ten or twelve were wholly 
destroyed, and forty others were more or less 

zed by fire, making together nearly two-thirds 
of the whole number. Five or six hundred of the 
men of military age, one in every ten or twelve of 
the whole’ were stealthily murdered, or fell in 
battle, or, becoming prisoners, were lost sight of 
for ever an unknown number of them being put to 
death with horrible tortures. There was scarcely 
an English family that was not in mourning. 


The Colonists gradually got accustomed to 
the Indian warfare, and having succeeded in 
capturing several chiefs, who were immediately 
put to death, the war was brought to a close. 
From 1686 to 1689 chapter after chapter con- 
tains nothing but the disputes between the 
Colony and the Mother Country. James, 
‘who was pursuing that policy which pushed 
his subjects to the last limit of endurance, and 
eventually resulted in his own downfall, had 
proceeded in New England according to the 
same tyrannical pleasure, and he no longer 
respected the charters previously granted, but 

laced unlimited power in the hands of Sir 

dmund Andros, the Governor he had sent 
out, one of whose acts was to open the Meet- 
ing House for Episcopal worship, when those 
buildings were not occupied by the regular con- 
gregation. Two things vital to the objects of 
the new Government were especially exas- 
perating to the citizens,—one was the arbitrary 
imposition of taxes; the other, the demand for 
new patents to be taken out for the ownership 
of land. From the earliest period the towns 
had taxed themselves, maintained their own 
roads, their schools, and their poor, and when 
a colony tax was imposed by the General 
Court each town paid their own portion ; but 
now there was no General Court ; the Governor 
in Council imposed taxcs, and the first act of 
his administration required a compulsory 
assessment of them by commissioners. Great 
dissatisfaction was felt at this, and when the 
time specified in the act for its provisions to 
go into effect, most of the towns refused to 
proceed with it. This act was followed up by 
others equally severe, and the result was an 
insurrection ; and the Governor, in endeavour- 
ing to escape, disguised in female attire, was 
seized and imprisoned. The people re-elected 
their own Governor and Magistrates, and set 
up the ancient regime, when the news arrived 
from England with an order to proclaim William 
and Mary King and Queen. Never had a 
message from the parent country been received 
in New England with such joy :— 

From far and near the people flocked into 
Boston. The Government, attended by the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the Capital, and the towns 
adjacent, passed in procession, on horseback, 
through the thoroughfares. The regiment of the 
town, and companies and troops of horse and foot 
from the country, lent their pomp to the show ; 
wine was served out in the streets ; and the even- 
ing was made noisy with acclamations, till the bell 
rang at nine o’clock, and families met to thank 
God at the domestic altar for causing the great 
sorrow to pass away, and giving a Protestant King 
and Queen to England. 

Mr. Palfrey concludes with this sentence— 
“ Again Englishmen were free, and self- 

overned in the settlements of New England.” 
Patience is a virtue which few possess, but if 
any of our readers are desirous of obtaining a 
proper stock of so useful a virtue let them 
read Palfrey. 








VIRGIL. 


The Aineid of Virgil. Translated into English 
Verse. By John Conington, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 9s. (Longmans.) 


VEN those who are not satisfied with Pro- 
fessor Conington’s versification will be 
compelled to admire the truth and ingenuity 
of his preface :—* The great works of antiquity 
require to be translated afresh from time to 
time, in order to preserve their interest as part 
of modern literary culture. Each age will 
naturally think that it understands an author 
whom it studies better than the which 
have gone before it, and it is natural that this 
increased appreciation should take the concrete 
form of anew translation.” So much for the un- 
dertaking itself. Nor is the defence of his metre 





less clever:—“My chief reason for adopt- 
ing the metre which Scott has made popular 
was, that it seemed to give me my best chance 
of imparting to my work that rapidity of 
movement which is indispensably necessary to 
along narrative poem.” . . . “I believe 
that the metre of ‘ Marmion’ and the ‘ Lord of 
the Isles’ is one that possesses high capabilities, 
even for a translation of Virgil.” And he has 
anticipated some of the objections which rise 
to the lips of scholars :—* Virgil was a great 
rhetorician, and a master of that terse, pointed 
style, of which the Latinity of the silver age is 
a development and an exaggeration. Whether 
the octosyllabic metre is congenial to that 
mode of writing, I will not presume to say ; 
but it has not yet been applied to it, except it 
may be by writers like Gay, whose style is 
confessedly too low for heroic poetry.” 

Such an attempt as our quotations indicate 
must be judged with indulgence. But there is 
one quality—fidelity—we have a right to 
demand from a translator who runs in the 
loose trammels of the octosyllabic verse. Nor 
does the Professor deny that he has “some 
advantage over his rhyming predecessors in 
respect of closeness to the original.” We pre- 
sume he means that he ought to be, and 
really has been a close translator ;—“ It would 
be discreditable to me if the minute study 
which it has been my duty and my pleasure to 
give to every line, 1 might almost say every 
word, of my author in the prosecution of my 
commentary did not reflect itself to some degree 
in the translation.” This is a fair challenge. 
Is such confidence justified by the result ? 
Take the opening lines :— 

Arms and the man I sing, who first 
By Fate of Tian realm amerced, 
To fair Italia onward bore, 
And landed on Lavinium’s shore. 
Long tossing earth and ocean o’er, 
By violence of heaven, to sate 
Fell Juno's unforgetting hate : 
Much laboured too in battle-field, 
Striving his city’s walls to build, 
And give his Gods a home; 
Thence come the hardy Latin brood, 
The ancient sires of Alba’s blood, 
And lofty-rampired Rome. 


The first line is well enough; but the “ fato 
profugus ab oris Troje” is strangely para- 
phrased. Nothing but the strongest necessity 
could have justified the introduction of such a 
word as ‘“‘amerced.” Why is Troy turned to 
lium? Why is Italia “fair”? Italy lying 
low is Virgil’s own epithet when describing 
the actual arrival. ‘“ Tossing o’er earth” is a 
strange phrase in English, and the last lines 
are unnecessarily amplified. 

Let us place side by side another version 
in the same metre, and in the same number of 
lines :— 

Arms and the Man I sing who bore, 
Fate-stricken first from Troja’s shore, 
His course towards Italia’s land, 

And touched upon Lavinium’s strand. 


Long did he roam o’er land and sea— 

So the Gods willed—till quench’d might be 
Fell Juno's unforgetting spite ; 

Nor did he suffer less in fight, 

Before his city he could found, 

And fix his Gods on Latian ground, 

Thus first began the Latin race— 

To that the chiefs of Alba’s place 

And high-built Rome itself we trace. 


Take again the second line of the second 
book :— 


Inde toro pater Aineas sic orsus ab alto, 
Is this a fair translation P— 


When thus began the heroic guest. 

“Tnfandum,” in the next line, is not “ too 
cruel,” nor can anything be less accurate than 
the succeeding lines. 

But there are passages in which Professor 
Conington has surpassed all his predecessors. 
Scott has been said to be “fond of localities.” 
We cannot inquire now whether the ballad 
metre gave him the tendency, or his sympathy 
with stocks and stones and names led him to 
the ballad metre. There is no doubt that to 
this metre names are best married. The 
authors of “ Rejected Addresses” knew this 
well, One of their very best passages depends 
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entirely upon this perception. ~Nor is. the 
analysis of the reason difficult. The line 1s 
just long enough to contain a sounding name, 
and an appropriate epithet. A.second line 
may give or not an additional touch ; and on 
we pass to something new, which must wake up 
in many readers some old associations. Heber 
and Macaulay knew the theory well, too, but 
Professor Conington seems quite unconscious of 
it, though he could not fail to stumble on the 
practice. Here is an instance from the end of 
the third book :— 


Before Sicania’s harbour deep, 

Against Plemmyrium’s billowy steep, 
Ortygia’s island lies; 

Alpheus, Elis’ stream, they say, 

Beneath the seas here found his way, 

And now his waters interfuse 

With thine, O fountain Arethuse, 
Beneath Sicilian skies, 

We pray to those high powers: and then 

Pass rich Helorus’ stagnant fen. 

Pachynus’ lofty cliffs we graze, 
Projecting o’er the main, 

And Camarina meets our gaze; 
Which fate forbad to drain, 

And Gela’s fields, and Gela’s wall, 

And Gela’s stream, which names them all. 


[This line would run better ;— 
And stream, which gives one name to all. ] 


High towering Acragas succeeds, 
The sire one day of generous steeds: 
Selinus’ palms [ leave behind 

And Lilybeum’s shallows blind. 
Then Drepanum becomes my host, 
And takes me to its joyless coast. 


With the exception of the two last,—for 
harbours cannot well be called “ hosts,”—how 
much more naturally is the rapid movement 
of the voyage represented here, than by 
Dryden's heavy lines :— 

Right o’e ainst Plemmyrium’s watery strand, 
There lies an isle, once called the Ortygian land. 
Alpheiis, as old fame reports, has foun 

From Greece a secret passage under ground, 

By love to beauteous Arethusa led; 

And, mingling here, they roll in the same sacred bed. 
As Helenus enjoined, we next adore 

Diana’s name, protectress of the shore. 

With prosperous gales we pass the quiet sounds 
Of still Helorus, and his fruitful bounds. 

Then, doubling Cape Pachynus, we survey 

The rocky shore extended to the sea &c, &c. 


The same remarks apply to the description 
of Vulcan's shield. We want a touch, a word, 
an epithet for each incident, and no more. 
Here is the battle of Actium :— 


There in the midmost meet the sight 

The embattled fleets, the Actian fight : 

Leucate flames with warlike show, 

And golden-red the billows glow. 

Here Cesar, leading from their home 

The fathers, people, gods of Rome, 
Stands on the lofty stern. 

The constellation of his sire 

Beams o’er his head, and tongues of fire 
About his temples burn. 

With favouring gods and winds to speed 
Agrippa forms his line. . . . 


And the triumph :— 


There march the captives, all and each, 
In garb as diverse as in speech, 

A multiform array. 
The houseless Nomad there is shown, 
And Afric tribes that wear no zone, 
And Morini, extreme of men, 
And Dahz, masterless till then : 
Gelonians, too, with bended bows, 
And Leleges, and Carian foes : 
Euphrates droops his head, and flows 

With less of billowy pride, 
Old Rhine extends his branching horns, 
And passion-chafed Araxes scorns 

e bridge that spans his tide. . . 


After this Dryden is hardly readable :— 


Here Mulciber assigns the proper place 

For Carians, and the ungirt Numidian race; 
Then ranks the Tracians in the second row, 
With Scythians, expert in the dart and bow. 
And here the tamed Euphrates humbly glides, 
And there the Rhine submits her owellingg tides, 
And — Araxes, whom no bridge could bind. 
The Danes unconquered ing march behind; 
And Morini, the last of human ki 


But when we come to anything reall 
the case is very different. The selebraked 
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he of Mezentius is, to use a sporting 
“nowhere” in the new version :— 


Now hear m er, my spear steel-tipped, 
And pre yt right hand : 

A votive trophy, all equipped 

With spoils from yon false pirate stripped, 
To-day shall Lausus stand : 

He spoke, and forth his javelin threw : 

From the broad shield apart it flew, 

And piercing deep ’twixt side and flank 

In brave An frame it sank, 

Antores, follower in the train 

Of Hercules o’er land and main, 

Who, sped from Argos, sat him down 

Co-partner in Evander’s town : 

Now, prostrate by an unmeant wound, 

In death he welters on the ground, 

And gazing on Italian skies 

Of his loved Argos dreams, and dies. 

Now the Professor omits the “hissing” 
lance. We should not gather from his version 
that the spear had ever struck the shield at 
all; “ Hercules Antoren comitem” is spun out 
into two lines. There is nothing whatever of 
“co-partner in Evander’s town,” nor is it a 
fact ; “‘unmeant wound” is a different thing 
from “alieno vulnere”; and the antithesis of 
“ Ttalian skies” is not Virgil’s. 

Let us try again within the same limits :— 

Measuring a spear flight with his eye 

He met the foe ahi pallnatt A J 

And on his bulk relyi sores oft 

“ My right hand ! i co only God ! 

And thou my quivering spear ! 

The spoils from off A®ineas torn, 

That pirate’s armour shall adorn 

My Lausus, and himself shall. be 

is day a trophy meet for ye, 
So ye be present here !’ 

No more. The hissing dart he cast 

Which struck the shield, but glanced and 

And pierced the side of Antores, [past, 

The noble friend of Hercules, 

An ve, who Evander’s band 

Had j and settled in the land, 

Now he lies low, unfortunate, 

desacteh son 

ugh he on the skies, 

Dear Argos fills his dying eyes. 
In fact, as soon as the peculiar felicity of his 
metre ceases to buoy him, the Professor sinks. 
Without corks he fails. There is no power of 
subduing difficulties. He is at the mercy of 
his instrument. Whether it will ever be 
—_ to render so long a poem as the 

d into this verse we will not say. But 
anyone who tries again must not take Scott 
exclusively as his guide. The Professor was 
unwise to d Byron. The passion of 
Dido, the sacking of Troy, and the episode of 
Laocoon are far more allied to Byronic themes 
than to anything in Scott; and they would 
require more accurate finish than either poet 
ever thought necessary. But, passing over the 
shortcomings of this version, we 
feel the experiment has not been fairly tried. 
There is no appreciation visible of the dangers 
or capacities of the rhythm. Professor Con- 
ington, we fear, will act rather as a beacon to 
warn than a harbour-light to guide. But we 
have enjoyed reading his attempt for many 
We are inclined to be charitable ; 
and, acting upon the rule that it is well to give 
the benefit of a doubt, we may be justified in 
saying that, “though it is not Virgil, still it is 
a pretty poem.” 








HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Handbook Travellers in Westmoreland and 
Cumber with new Travelling Maps. 
(John Murray.) 


W parts of the world have more attrac- 
tions for the tourist than the lake district 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Its 
mountains have less altitude than those of 
Switzerland, or even of Scotland, but they are 


ly varied and once some 


SS 





precipices in the midst of wild and grand 
scenery. ‘To the naturalist, and to the student 
of social life, there are other attractions. Rare 
plants occur on the mountains; the researches 
of Sedgwick, Sharpe, Phillips, and Binney 
have thrown a great interest over the geology 
of the district; stone circles and other pre- 
historic remains are numerous; there are 
several traces of Roman occupations, and some 
Scandinavian relics; the Castles, the Abbeys, 
andthe Churches are linked with many historic 
events, and the folk-lore and condition of the 
people present peculiar social aspects. A 
good guide-book should comprehend sufficient 
notices of all these subjects ; but it would not 
be written well except by one who had been 
resident in the district and studied it, and 
drunk inspiration from its scenery, its tradi- 
tions, and histories. Handbooks to other 
counties have appeared, written seemingly “ to 
order,” by scholars it may be, yet by men who 
had not special knowledge of the district; and 
hence we have superficial accounts gathered 
hastily, dulness, and inaccuracy. The Lake 
district has fared better; for the editor tells 
us “he has had a long residence in, and an 
intimate knowledge of the district.” For 
this, among other reasons, this Handbook is 
superior to most books of its class, Asa guide 
to the scenery it is comprehensive, and the more 
particular information given is sufficient, and 
generally such as a tourist wishes to know. 
The two maps, constructed chiefly from the 
Ordnance Survey, are valuable additions to 
the work. 

Aspiring to produce something more than a 
mere guide-book to scenery, the editor professes 
duly to describe objects of antiquarian interest, 
and he gives, too, a Section on Geology. Sowe 
expected, if not a full, yet an accurate treat- 
ment of such subjects, embodying the results 
of the latest investigations. The Geology, 
however, is hazy, being made up chiefly of 
extracts from three well-known writers, and 
these are not so arranged as to furnish any 
clear idea of the Geological history of the dis- 
trict. Some important omissions there are ; 
we have no account of the remarkable structure 
called Cleavage, which is well shewn in the 
slates of the district, and of which there have 
been able expositions by Sedgwick, Sharpe, 
and Phillips. We have no reference to the 
careful researches of the late Daniel Sharpe ; 
and the discovery of lias beds in the plains of 
Cumberland, by Mr. Brockbank, of Carlisle, 
is altogether unnoticed. We have, on the 
whole, satisfactory descriptions of Castles and 
Halls, Abbeys and Churches ; but the notices 
of early antiquities are somewhat behind the 
age; they seem taken from accounts dating 
half a century backward, for they are generally 
called by the convenient term then used— 
Druidical. The important researches which 
the Rev. James Simpson, Vicar of Shap, made 
by means of excavations, are overlooked ; 
they would have taught something, for they 

roved that many of the so-called Druidical 

ircles are sepulchres of a pre-historic race. 
Of Long Meg and her Daughters, one of the 
most remarkable group of stone monuments in 
the Kingdom, the editor gives a short account ; 
but he does not notice the singular inscription 
of a Concentrie Circle discovered more than 
eg Fag: ago by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
on Long Meg, and which is similar to the 
Rock Symbols of Northumberland. Another 
such figure on a stone pillar at Shap, is also 
unnoticed. 

A Section on the social aspect of the dis- 
trict is of general interest. Prior to the Union 
of England and Scotland, and during the time 
when the borders were in a state of chronic 
warfare, there were great numbers, in the 
north of England, of small proprietors of land, 
which they held on the condition (inter alia) 
of appearing when called on, armed as footmen 
or horsemen, to resist Scottish raids. Many 
such, along the border, held land of “five 
marks each,” but since the union of the two 
Kingdoms, almost all of these little estates 
have, by one means or another, been absorbed 
by the great baronies. A few, however, 


remain in the lake districts, living memorials 
of the conditions of a bye-gone age. We have 
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two descriptions of this class of landowners, 
nearly three centuries apart, and we quote 
both of them, commending the consideration 
of them to our social legislators. The first is 
from a survey of the possessions of the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
(rebels), by Hall and Humberstone, in 1569, 
printed in Mr. George Tate’s history of the 
town, castle, and barony of Alnwick :— 


“To the said hous (of Cockermouth) belong a 
great number of customary tenants, which hold 
their lands by copy of suit court, to them and te 
their heirs, doing to the said lord fote service by 
himself and all his family to the borders, when 
necessity shall require, and paying his fine at the 
Lord’s will after the death, alienation, or exchange 
of any lord and tenant, which custom hath here- 
tofore been of the lords of that house, so reasonably 
used as all the most of the customary tenants of 
the Earls in all the counties of Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, York, and the bishoprick of Durham, 
have in all of theim ancient grants and copies to 
hold to theim and their heirs; according to the 
custom of those of Cockermouth (the like grants 
have been made by the Lords of the Manors 
within the county of Cumberland, wherewith the 
tenants thought themselves well pleased and in 
good estate, and albeit there farmholds were but 
small, yet the commons were great and large), 
so as the tenants were well able to live and main- 
tain themselves and their family, and always to 
have in readiness, horse and such arms as the 
country requireth for the service of the prince and 
defence of their country, till now of late years, the 
greediness of the Lords hath been such, and their 
practices so horrible, by making conveyances and 
devises of their land to cause the poor tenants to 
make fine, sometimes once or twice, three or four 
years, or more, as to them seemed good, as the 

r tenants are soe raimsomed that they are 
neither able to live and maintain their family, as 
yet to have horse or arms to serve the prince and 
maintain the country, so as that custom, which 
heretofore they most desired, is now become so 
odious into them, as they are not able to endure it. 
And albeit, the country consist most in waste 

und, and is very cold, hard, and barren for the 
winter, yet it is very populous, and breedeth tall 
men and hard of nature, whose habitations are 
most in the valleys and dales, where every man 
hath a small portion of ground, which albeit the 
soil be hard of nature, yet by continued travel is 
made fertile to their great relief and comfort, for 
their greatest gain consisteth in breeding of cattle, 
which are no charge to them in the summer, by 
reason they are pastured and fed upon the moun- 
tains and wastes, where they have sufficient pasture 
all the year, unless great snows chance in the 
winter to cover the ground, for remedy thereof they 
are driven either to sell their cattle, or else to pro- 
vide for winter meat for them, and because the 
greatest part of the country consisteth in wast and 
mountains, they have but little tillage, by reason 
whereof they live hardly and at ease, which maketh 
them tall of personage and able to endure hardness 
when necessity requireth.” 


Of these proprietors, our author draws the 
following picture, as they exist in 1866 :— 


“The Westmoreland and Cumberland statesmen, 
or small landed proprietors, still retain the manners 
inherited from their forefathers, strongly indicative 
of a sturdy independence, and not without a con- 
siderable tincture of pride. Many of the Cumber-. 
land yeoman still wear a plain home-spun grey 
cloth, hence their name of grey cootes; but the 
number of statesmen, both in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, has been long gradually dimishing. 
Railways, as in other parts of England, have 
effected a great social revolution in these counties. 
The statesmen have found themselves exposed to 
competition which they never expected ; they have 
become embarrassed, and have been too often 
obliged to sell their land which had belonged to 
their ancestors for generations. The tendency now 
is towards the accumulation of land in the hands of 
large proprietors, and the gradual extinction of a 
class of men whom the progress of society is fast 
consigning to the traditions of the past. The state 
of the country is undergoing a rapid change, but 
many old customs yet survive among the peasantry, 
The farm houses are generally very ancient, and 
their interior economy has been but little changed 
by time. They are generally built of stone, with 
— thick walls, and are either thatched or covered 
with a coarse blue slate. The furniture consists 
of a long oaken table, with a bench on each side, 
where the whole family—master, children, and 
side of the con oe pte 

is a seat, six 
feet long, called the long e, its back often 
curiously carved, and a chest with two or three 

















ivisions. At the other side of the lace is a 
pt oa sort of fixed bench, under which one 
night’s elden, or fuel, is deposited every evening. 
The chairs are generally of oak, with high arms, 
and carved on the backs. The bedsteads are also 
of oak, with carved testers. The clothing of the 
family was formerly made from wool, spun from 
the native fleece, and of linen, made from the fiax 
which was n on almost every farm. The 
“hemp ridge” in fields still bears its name, although 
its origin may have been forgotten. Clogs, or 
wooden soled shoes, well adapted to a mountainous 
and rainy country, continue in common use.” 








OUR BLUE JACKETS. 


Our Blue Jackets Afloat und Ashore. By 
F. C. Armstrong. 3 Vols. (T.C. Newby.) 


F all the writers of fiction whose stories 
are illustrative of adventures and life at 
sea, Marryat reigns supreme, and after reading 
any of his admirably-written works, we are 
half-spoilt for perusing others, and somewhat 
in the position of one who has been accustomed 
to fare sumptuously every day, and who has 
descended to the luxury of a herring, accom- 
panied with bread. But Mr. Armstrong, in 
‘‘Our Blue Jackets,” has even exceeded in 
style his well-written ‘“ Naval Lieutenant,” 
and given us one continued series of interesting 
and thrilling incidents from first to last. It 
will compare with “ Midshipman Easy,” with- 
out losing thereby ; ’tis true the incidents are 
not quite so amusing, but they have the merit 
of being more probable. The story opens 
about the close of last century, and we are 
introduced at once to nearly all the prominent 
actors in the book; the scene is Ireland, and 
Mr. Gorman O’ More has just succeeded, by the 
sudden and unexpected death of his brother, 
to a very handsome property. His brother, 
though married, had left, as was supposed, no 
legitimate heir. His own family consisted of 
two sons and a daughter, Norah, a beauti- 
ful Trish girl, full of life and vivacity, 
oue brother is a mere child, the other is 
twenty, and a student at Trinity College, 
1 ublin, and turns out to be as unprincipled and 
wicked as possible. ‘The mother is a weak, 
vain woman, who has no ideas beyond her dress, 
and her husband, though of the prevailing re- 
ligion, is exceedingly disliked ; in addition to 
this sudden acquisition of wealth, he is the 
next in succession to a coronet. Gorman 
()More’s first unlucky step is to quarrel with 
i,ord Courtoun about a piece of boggy, marshy 
land, to which he says he is entitled, and, after 
considerable litigation, the case was decided in 
favour of O’More; but this acquisition ot 
thirteen acres of bog was the worst fish that 
ever came, or rather was dragged, into that 
ventleman’s net, for it so disgusted the noble- 
man that he married, and in due course was 
presented with an heir, much to the horror of 
the O’Mores. Now we come to the hero of the 
story, Roderick Magnus O’More, who not 
being able to prove the marriage of his father, 
cinnot succeed to the property. He is a 
lieutenant in the Navy, where he has already 
distinguished himself for his courage and sea- 
manship. At present on leave, and accidently 
meeting with his cousin, though she knows 
him not, he is enabled to save her life, which 
had been endangered by the flight of her horse. 
Ife is soon again afloat, and rising rapidly in 
his profession, when he is wrecked on the coast 
of Spain, which nation is at war with England, 
and, in escaping in the disguise of a French 
officer, he is carried off and imprisoned for 
murder ; after a mere mockery of a trial, he is 
about to be condemned, when a French 
Admiral, to whom he is known, enters the 
_court and procures his acquittal. 

Shortly after he takes a Spanish vessel, and 
from her captain he learns the particulars of 
his father’s marriage. His mother was the 
only child of the Count de Cabra, one of the 
highest of the high nobility of Spain, and she 
was engaged to marry a duke of the .“ blue 
blood,” whom she epee detested. Previous 
to the performance of the ceremony she re- 
quested to be left alone for an hour, durin 
which she contrived to escape, and was marri 
tothe father of our hero. erage of the Count 
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was something fearful, and his vengeance pur- 
sued all those who were in the remotest degree 
connected with his daughter's flight. 

About the period of the escape of Magnus 
from a French halter, the old Count de Cabra 
is seized with paralysis, and to do justice to 
the grandchild he will not acknowledge, he 
delivers up to his surgeon the certificate of 
marriage, and other papers, that will prove the 
legitimacy of Magnus O’More. For his visit 
to the house of his grandfather, whom he does 
not, however, see, though he is warmly 
welcomed by the countess, who had tried in 
vain to soften the heart of her husband; 
and his many and thrilling adventures, both 
on land and water, we must refer our readers 
to the tale itself. The incidents of the war 
with France, and the scenes in Ireland during 
the Rebellion of '98, are extremely interesting, 
and from the time of_ our first introduction to 
Magnus, as a young lieutenant, to the period 
when he leaves us, or rather we leave him, an 
Admiral and a Count of Spain, and, above all, 
united to his cousin, there is no lack of power 
in the tale. . 








Nora’s Trial. 3 Vols. p. 8vo., 31s. 6d. (Hurst 
and Blackett)—An easily written story, without 
much plot or incident. The dialogue, which is 
full of badinage, is light and humourous, and the 
novel will serve very well to relieve a mind over- 
worked with severer matters, as it is eminently 
suited for relaxation, being one of that class of 
works which may be taken up or laid down quite 
at the will of the reader. There is a terrible lack 
of originality in the plot of most novels; what 
with the run upon the 6th and 7th Commandments, 
and mysterious marriages, the writings of the 
present day will be in danger of losing their name, 
for there is little novelty in the novels with which 
we are inundated. The pins on which authors 
hang their sentiments, with more or less ability, 
are becoming rather worn, and the tale is often in 
danger of slipping off the hooks altogether. 
Nora’s Great Trial is built upon the song of 
* Auld Robin Gray.”’ The heroine marries a man 
she detests, in order that his wealth may benefit 
her father who has overrun his means. After 
meditating suicide and disclosing a good deal of 
unhappiness, she is released from her bondage by 
the death of her husband, and ultimately marries 
her own true love who had gone, not to sea, but to 
Australia. The money of the disagreeable first 
husband makes a comfortable income for the true 
lovers at last. We cannot say much for the 
morality of these self-sacrificing marriages ; and to 
those about to contract such from morbid senti- 
ments, we would recommend Punch’s advico— 
“ Don’t.” 





We have received The Acts of the Deacons, by 
E. Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. (Rivingtons) ;— 
Priest and Parish, by the Rev. Harry Jones. 
(Rivingtons) ;—Some Distinctive Peculiarities of 
Each of the Four Evangelists Considered, by the 
late James Thomas Round. (Rivingtons) ;— 
Sermons Doctrinal and Didactic: Bearing on the 
Religious Topics of the Day, by Thomas William- 
son Peile, D.D. (Rivingtons);—On the Duty 
and Discipline of Extemporary Preaching, by F. 
Barham Zincke. (Rivingtons) ;—An Elementary 
Treatise on Heat, by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
(Macmillans : Clarendon Press Series) ;— Sacred 
Eloquence; or, the Theory and Practice of Preach- 
ing, by Rev. T. J. Potter. (J. Duffy, Dublin and 
London) ;— The Authorised Version of the Old 
Testament Scripture Harmonized, Classified, and 
Revised, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by 
Alex. Vance. (Printed for the Author by G, 
Phipps) ;— The Writers’ Enchiridon ; or, the Or- 
thographers’ Friend, by J. 8. Scarlett. (S. 5S. 
Carter) ;—Mind your H.'s and Take Care of your 
R’s, by C. W. Smith. (Lockwood and Co.) ;— 
The Saints’ Poeket Book, by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, A New and Revised Edition. (Tegg) ;— 
The Universal Church: Its Faith, Doctrine, and 
Constitution. (Triibner and Co.) ;— Diarrhea and 
Cholera: Their Nature, Ovigin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the orvom System, by 
John Chapman, MLD. Second Edition, enlarged, 
(Triibner and Co.) 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Mr. Morray’s list includes—* The Corres- 
dence of King George the Third with Lord 
orth during the American War. 1769—82.” 
Edited from the Originals in Windsor Castle, with 
Notes and Introduction, by W. Bodham Donne. 
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| 19th Centuries.” 








2 vols. ;—* The ence of the late Earl 
Grey with King William the Fourth and with Sir 
Herbert Taylor, from the beginning of his Ad- 
ministration, Nov. 1830, to the Passing of the 
Reform Act, 1832.” Edited by Earl Grey. 2 
vols. ;—“ The Conquerors, Warriors, and States- 
men of India; an Historical Narrative of the 
most Important Events, from the Invasion of 
Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah,” by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., Author of “ Letters 
on India,” &¢e. ;—** Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,” by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster; — “Memoir of 
the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., Architect,” by 
Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 
College ;—* Meditations on the Actual State of 
Christianity, agd the Recent Attacks made upon 
it,” by M. Guizot, uniform with “ Meditations on 
the Essence of Christianity ;—“ The Principles of 
Geology, or, the Ancient Changes of the 

and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments,” by Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., Author 
of “ Elements of Geology.” Ninth and er 
revised edition, to be completed in 2 vols., wi 
woodcuts, Vol. I. ; — “Speeches on Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1866,” by the Right Hon. W. 
FE. Gladstone, M.P., with a Preface and an 
Appendix ;—“‘ The Student’s Manual of Moral 
Philosophy,” by William Fleming, LL.D., late 
Professor at Glasgow University. Uniform 
with Murray’s Series of Students’ Manuals; 
—“ Mad Revisited under a New Reign, 
and the Revolution which followed. Setting forth 
the persecutions and heroic sufferings of the native 
Christians, and the eventual toleration of Christi- 
anity,” by Rev. W. Ellis. With Illustrations ;— 
“ Contributions towards the History of Old Lon- 


don, read at the Meeting of the A ical 
Institute, July, 1866.” Dean Stanley.—Arche- 
ology in its Religious Aspect. A. J. Beresford 


Hope, M.P.—An Address. G. G. Scott, R.A.— 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. R. West- 
macott, R.A.—Sculpture in Westminster Abbey. 
E. Foss, F.S.A.—Legal History of Westminster 
Hall. G. T. Clark.—Architectural History of the 
Tower. W. H. Dixon, F.S.A.—Historical Asso- 
ciations of the Tower. Joseph Bartt.—Public 
Record Office. Rev. J. R. Green.—London and 
her Election of Stephen. G. Scharf, F.S.A.— 
Royal Picture Galleries, and the Vicissitudes they 
have Undergone ;—“ Siluria; a History of the 
Oldest Rocks in the British Isles and other 
Countries, with a Sketch of the Distribution of 
Native Gold,” by Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., 
G.C.B. Fourth Edition, revised. Including 
Silurian System. With Map and I)lustrations;— 
“A Life of William Wilberforce. Condensed 
and Revised from the larger Biography,” by 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford ;—“ Blind People; 
their Works and Ways. With Sketches of the 
Lives of some famous Blind Men,” by Rev. B. G. 
Johns, M.A., Chaplain of the Blind School, St. 
George’s Fields;—“ A Journey to Ashango Land; 
Further Penetration into Equatorial Africa; with 
some Account of the Natural History, Manners, 
and Customs of the Native Tribes, including the 
Obongo, a Race of Dwarfs,” by Paul B. da 
Chaillu. Map and Illustrations;—*“ A History of 
the United Netherlands: From the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce— 
1609,” by the Hon. J. Lothrop Motley, Author of 
“ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Vols. 3 & 4, 
8vo. (completing the work.) This History 
terminates in 1609, in which year the Dutch 
Republic was formally recognised and received 
into the great family of nations by Treaty with 
—- Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants; or, The Principles of Variation, Inheri- 
tance, Reversion, Crossing, Interbreeding, and 
Selection under Domestication,” by Charles 
Darwin, F.R.S., Author of the “ Origin of Species 
by Variation.” With Illustrations;—* A Con- 
tinuation of the romps | of the Christian Church; 
from the Concordat Worms to the Death of 
Boniface VIIL, a.p. 1122—1303,” by James 
Craigie Robertson. Volume III. ;—“ Studies of 
Music of Many Nations. ae the Substance 
of a Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution,” by Henry F. Chorley;— 
a The History, Geography, and Antiquities of 
Media and Persia,” being the fourth and con- 
cluding volume of “ The Five Ancient Eastern 
Civil Wars of France and England, including 
Civil Wars , 

Lives of Turenne, Condé, Charles the First, Essex, 
Prince Rupert, Fairfax, Montrose, and Oliver 
Cromwell, by Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward 
Author of “ Annals of the Wars of the 18th 
Vols. 3 and 4 ( the 
work) ;—*A History of Architecture in Ali 
Countries, from the times to the Present 


Day,” by James Fergusson, F.R.S., containing : 
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1. Gothic Architecture in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; Spain, Italy, and Sicily. 2. Byzantine 
Architecture in Europe, Syria, and Asia Minor ; 
Armenia, Georgia, and Russia. 3. Saracenic 
Architecture from Spain to Bengal. 4. Buddhist 
Architecture in India, Birmah, Java, and Celebes. 
5. Hinda Architecture. 6. Architecture of 
Mexico and Peru. Vol. II. (completing the 
work), with 600 illustrations, 8vo ;—“ The Brick 
and Terra-Cotta Buildings of North Italy (XIIth 
—XVth Centuries) as Examples for Imitation in 
other Countries,” from careful drawings and 
restorations by Frederico Lose. Engraved and 
printed in colours, with sections, mouldings, 
working drawings, and descriptive text. By Lewis 
Gruner ; in folio ;—* Benedicite, or Song of the 
Three Children. Being Illustrationsyf the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of the Creator, as mani- 
fested in his Works,” by G. Chaplin Child, M.D., 
2 vols. ;—“ A Popular Edition of the Historical 
Works of Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s :—I. History of the Jews, II. History of 
Early Christianity. III. History of Latin 
Christianity. To be published in monthly volumes. 
Vol. I. on mber Ist ;—‘“ The Children of the 
Lake,” a poem, by Edward Sallesbury ;—“ Lead, 
Silver, Gold, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Anti- 
mony, Bismuth, Arsenic, and other Metals,’ by 
John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., forming the third and 
concluding volume of “ The Metallurgy of Iron 
and other Metals ;’—“ The Three Choirs. <A 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester: a complete description of 
the Buildings, a History of each Diocese, and 
Biographical Notices of the Bishops,” by R. I. 
King 3;—*A New Biographia Britannica, con- 
tain Lives of the Worthies of Great Britain 
and land,” by various writers ;—“ A Co- 
pious English-Latin Dictionary, compiled from 
Original Sources,” by Wm. Smith, LL.D., and 
Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. ;—‘* A Treatise on 
Gunnery, by Sir Howard Douglas,” a new Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by Lieut. Hozier, 2nd Life 
Guards, containing—Brief Explanation of the 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery ; description of 
Guns, &c., Projectiles, ery Gunpowder, and 
Gun-cotton ; Field Artillery, Field Tactics, and 
Guns in Position ; Artillery for the Naval Service ; 
Heavy Artillery for Land Service and Coast 
Batteries ; Naval Tactics, Iron Plating, Organiza- 
tion and Training of Naval Gunners; Small 
Arms ; Needle Guns ; Breech-Loading Rifles ;— 
“ A Classical and Biblical Atlas, under the Super- 
intendence of William Smith, LL.D.” Part I. 


containing—1. Greece after the Doric Migration, 


in the Heroic Age, and Plain of Troy ; 2. Greece 
at the time of the Persian Wars, and Route of 
Xerxes; 3. Greece at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War ; 4. Greece at the time of the Achzan 

; 5. Greece and Pheenician Colonies ; 
6. Peloponnesus, with a Plan of Sparta; 7. 
Central Greece—Attica, Bootia, Locris, Phocis, 
Doris, Malis, with Plans of Athens, the Environs, 
Marathon, Eleusis, &c.; 8. Northern Greece, 
containing Hellas, Epirus, Thessalia, Macedonia ; 
9. The ds of the AZgean Sea. Part II.—The 
se a ee foo of the ae directed 
y George Grove, -» incorporating the Obser- 
vations made by Captains Wilson and Ander- 
son, R.E., employed on the Survey of- Palestine 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund ; —“ The 
Student’s Manual of Modern 


as a Statesman, 
Orator, and Friend, with a Selection from his 


dence and Orations,”’ by William 

F » Q.C., a new and revised edition ;—“ A 
er . 

and Ladies’ Schools,” by A Lady, edited by 


Histories of England, Greece, and Rome” ;— 
“ Histories of the Popes of Rome during the 
XVIth and XVIIth Centuries,” by Leopold Ranke, 
translated from the German by Sarah Austin, 
fourth edition, with a Preface by Dean Milman ; 
—‘ The Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” 
a new Edition, beautifully printed in one volume, 
crown 8vo.; — “The Student’s Manual of 
» With Introduction 

connection of the Old and New 

” edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. ;— 
“ Antique Gems: their , Uses, and Value, 
as In of Ancient History and as Illustra- 
tive of tArt. With Hints to Gem Collec- 
tors,” by Rev. C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of 


Rise. : naman Second and Cheaper 
> mtr With - ee and 130 Wood- 
i French Revolution, 1789 
Tob,” by Preteens Von Sybel, of Munich. 
Geman work, with the Author’: sunctoe’ by 
» with the Author’s sanction, by 
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Verbs. With all the Tenses extant, their forma- 
tion, Meaning, and Usage, accompanied by an 
Index,” Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J. R. 
Fishlake, M.A. Fifth Edition. Revised by Rev. 
Edmund Venables ;—“ Plato and the other Com- 
ions of Sokrates,” by George Grote, F.R.S., 
-C.L., Oxon., and LL.D., Cambridge, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of London. 2nd Edition, 
revised. 3 Vols.;—‘ The Lost Tales of Miletus,’, 
by Lord Lytton;—“ On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, or, the Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life,” - 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, wit 
Additions and Corrections ;—“ The Ideas of the 
Day on Policy,” by Charles Buxton, M.A., MP. 
Chapter 1.—Religious Policy; 2.—Social Policy; 
$.—Financial Policy; 4.—Foreign Policy; 5.— 
Colonial Policy. New Edition, Enlarged;— 
** Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” by An 
Old Man. New Edition ;—*“ Letters from High 
Latitudes. Being some Account of a Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen,” 
by. Lord Dufferin. ;—* The Wild Tribes of the 
Desert; being Rambles among the Turcomans and 
Beadaweens of Syria.” Second Edition ;—“ A 
Popular Account of Researches and Discoveries at 
Nineveh and Babylon, during a Second Expedition 
to Ancient Assyria,’ by A. H. Layard, M.P. 
Uniform with Mr. Layard’s “Popular Account of 
his First Expedition to Nineveh.” 








POETICAL JUSTICE, 


LASt Term an action for libel was brought 
against a contemporary we need not name, 
by an unfortunate author named Strauss. The 
victory over- this poor foreigner seems almost 
to have turned the heads of those who direct a 
periodical “ than which,” according to a coun- 
sel pleading for damages, “no journal in 
London has a larger circulation.” They are 
resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country ; or, in other words, to dictate before- 
hand what authors shall be allowed to write, 
and publishers to print. Terrified by the 
clamour of a literary clique, Mr. Swinburne’s 
publishers have withdrawn their names from 
the titie-page of his book. With this as a 
matter of business and calculation, neither we 
For any other journal have anything to do. 
We cannot blame a tradesman for declining 
to carry on the sale of certain goods which 
may not be to the taste of his best customers 
or supporters. An instance of the same kind 
occurred not long ago in the case of the famous 
“ Essays and Reviews.” ‘The publication, we 
should think a very profitable undertaking, 
was transferred from the original one to a more 
enterprising firm. Though the terms of 
“Infidels” and ‘ Atheists” were pretty freely 
applied to the “Seven against Christ,” no 
crusade was undertaken by these arbiters of 
the press against the commercial fabrication of 
the spears and shields which parried or 
blunted so many weapons of theological 
temper. 
But on this last occasion they have resolved 
that no one shall burn the sacred incense of 
try except in censers which themselves 
ave hallowed. The columns of the Atheneum 
are, forsooth, to furnish forth an Index Expur- 
gatorious now that the Sacred College will 
perforce give up that Catholic function. No 
publisher, on peril of fortune or reputation, is 
to stretch out his hand to save from the deluge 
of Lethe any mortal who is not fit for that 
menagerie of tame literature. The petty 
clique, which can only see the poetical heavens 
through one solitary trap-door, are persuaded 
the submergence of everything they can see 
must necessarily be universal. It is Noah 
cursing Ham by anticipation because he fore- 
sees his own drunkenness; or the critic hopes, 
a to keep the juice of this rare vine to 
hi . We hear of the law being invoked, 
and unprinted articles dancing, like the hand- 
writing on Belshazzar's wall, before the eyes 
of trembling booksellers, while the voices of 
these Daniels, who interpret the unknown 
tongue, proclaim that the kingdoms of thought 
are ‘theirs to give and to take away. The 
post of convicts and costermongers weighs 
own the scale, but the author of “ Atalanta” 
must kick the beam, or waste away like his 
own Meleager, as his unsaleable paper 
moulders in the warehouse, of its step-mother. 
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———— 


And all this is tamely submitted to br 2 
eneration which has just found out that “  ~n 
uan ” is the most immortal of Byron’s I . «ms, 

and which hails every fresh edition of Shakes- 
e’s Sonnets, the purpose of which, as Mr. 
algrave says, no sane mind can doubt. 
Meanwhile copies of the forbidden fruit are 
selling privately at fabulous prices, and when 
a certain laudatory and prurient journal man- 
aged to combine such wisdom as the dove 
possesses with all the harmlessness of the ser- 
pent, and leave the one to be tracked by its 
amative cooing, and the other by the greasiness 
of its trail, no less than 3,000 extra sixpences 
leapt forth to buy that which was but virtuous 
indignation in the critic, though counted as 
rank blasphemy inthe author. This ingeni- 
ous method of telling by inference what should 
not be told at all has grown too much a trick 
of daily criticism for us to complain. What we 
find fault with is that the public are not 
allowed to form an opjnion for themselves on 
this matter. The function of journalism is to 
sift the wheat, but not to burn what it con- 
ceives to be chaff with unquenchable fire. 
Such an attempt would result in the destruc- 
tion of its own machines. No man, it has 
been well said, was ever written down except 
by himself. But this implies that none pre- 
vent his being read. And as the courtesy of 
the trade has supplied us with a copy, and 
our own regard, of course, for the morals of 
the numerous applicants for the book has 
always preserved it in our secret drawer, let 
us see if there is any good reason why that 
which was published at five shillings should 
find eager purchasers at as many pounds. 

Some apologists of Mr. Swinburne take up 
the ground that’ he is dramatic. The answer 
to this would be that his characters are not set 
in the framework of a drama. It might be 
argued that we should not be justified in ex- 
tracting certain scenes and passages from 
Shakspeare, or even from the Bible, and 
setting them out isolated, and without com- 
ment. At the best this is a tortuous defence. 
Are “ Ballads and Poems,” as they stand, en- 
couragements to obscenity or gross sensuality ? 
That is the plain question. Not that, even if 
it were so, any excuse could be found for 
anonymous threatenings, or the more cogent 

ressure of a triumphant advertising medium. 

hen unintelligible theology is a path to a 
large circulation, it is not likely that a real 
Catullus or Ausonius will taint the thoughts of 
those who are endeavouring to find out what 
really took place in Palestine 1800 years ago. 
Let those who confound sincerity with morality 
look to themselves. Throughout Mr. Swin- 
burne’s book we trace a mind struggling with 
the great secret of the universe —the existence 
of evil with an intelligent Maker. This isnot 
the first time the creature has said to the 
Creator, “ Why hast thou made me thus ?’’ 
The souls of men are still apparently the 
stakes cast for by God and Lucifer ; and still, 
as in the days of Job, we seem to hear the 
inscrutable permission— 

mn let him that wins her take 
And keep Faustine.” 

Mr. Swinburne is dramatic in a higher sense 
than his apologists deem. It is not those who 
wish to abide in a heaven of amorous passiow 
that cry out on the iron cruelty of God as they 
turn on their couches of rose-leaves. They 
walk rather like Vathek through the Hall of 
Eblis, wondering at and tasting the pleasures 
which Sin has to bestow, but terribly conscious 
of a doom which is upon their master and 
themselves. The scenic idea is present here 
in every page; and if the earthly Venus 
appears for a moment to have lulled the spirit 
into forgetfulness of everything but herself, 
the very tedium of her rejoicings at the con- 
quest, and the sting of aroused self-conscious- 
ness forbid us to point to her dubious enclosure 
as an enchanted stye of irresistible temptation. 
The theatre of Mr. Swinburne is co-extensive 
with his knowledge and experience. It will 
expand, and there is no fear of his being denied 
an audience, or crushed by a critique. He is 
more likely to realize the boast of Nelson, 
who, finding himself unmentioned in the 
“ Gazette,” declared a day would come when 
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he should have one to himself. We are not in 
the secret of his own defence, or his re-appear- 
ance. He may or may not withdraw poems 
which have been impregnated by designing 
criticism with a pruriency which was not their 
own; but we can assure the three thousand 
old gentlemen who were so anxious to draw 
deep wot ge of what they were told was an 
unequalled love potion through a strained and 
filtered medium, that should they ever tap the 
original source, they will fare like the clergy- 
man who, as Mr. Buckstone bore evidence, 
was once permitted to see the actresses behind 
the stage at the Haymarket—“ He expected to 
see something very immoral, and he went away 
very much disappointed.” 








CorRRESPONDENCE. 





CELTS IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 

Sir,—I believe the truth in this controversy lies 
halfway between “O’.” and “G. H. K.” L am 
quite sure that the latter is wrong on the main 
point, and that the majority of Connaught men 
are Celts ; .or (if “ O°.” will not permit me the 
employment of that useful though only provisional 
word) that they are of native, not English, descent. 
If I might judge by the names of recruits, I should 
estimate the proportion of English blood at thirty 
per cent., but ian grounds would lead me to put 
it still lower. 

Whether the remaining seventy per cent. are 
“Firbolgs ” or not, I don’t pretend to decide. eo 
own idea is, that the race which “O’.” calls 
Milesian preponderates in most parts of Ireland, 
whether east or west of the Shannon, though in 
particular districts, e. g.. Connemara and the hills 
between Sligo and Roscommon, a subjacent stratum 
crops but. 

*©’.” certainly under-estimates the English 
emigration to Connaught in Cromwell’s time. I 
have gone through the lists of names of the 
“transplanted” in Prendergast’s book, and find 
among them aconsiderable proyortion, perhaps a 
fourth or a third, of English names, If the 
Anglo-Irish generally accepted the Reformation, 
many of them must have fallen back into Catholi- 
cism, for in 1641 the Catholics of the Pale were 
a very strong party. The fact that Edmund 
Spenser’s grandson was sentenced to “ trans- 
plantation” as a rebel and Papist, is a notable case 
in point. 

As for the degradation of stature in Connaught, 
some facts stated in my paper tend to confirm 
“G. H. K.’s” statement, that it affects the offspring 
of the recent colonists more than the natives. 

Yours, &c., 
Joun Beppor, M.D. 

Clifton, October 14th, 1866. 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


_ Sir,—If my letter was composed of “ highly 
improbable assertions,” it would have been satis- 
factory had “ O’,”’ given quotations from Authors, 
or facts to disprove them. 

His one author, whom he believes came over to 
satirize the Irish and Anglo-Norman families, 
would seem, according to his own showing, only 
to have attacked the Irish families, and those of 
the Anglo-Normans, who were considered by the 
English to be “more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves,” 

“ ©’.” states, “ that there was little inducement 
in pre-Elizabethan times for people to emigrate to 
Ireland.” Does he know that during that period 
there was an extensive iron trade carried on in 
Ireland—(see Smith's Histories of Cork and K: 
—Dr. Gerrard Boates’ Natural History of Ireland, 
&c., &c.) Besides most emigrants are forced from 
their old homes by some cause or another, just as 
the Irish of the present day have to leave, because 
they are not allowed to live at bome Therefore, 
= na reasons against an emigration do not hold 
. Any one who reads history, will see if the rest 
of “ O's.” statements are good or not, and as the 
original questions can only be decided by an ex- 
amination of Sir R. Griffith’s list of the present 
occupiers of the country, which I have not time to 
make, I shall not trouble you with any more letters 
on the subject. 

G. H. K. 


October 15th, 1866. 








WELLINGTON. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 
Sir —In conversing the other day with old 
Burrows, at Fordham, near Colchester, a Waterloo 





man, I picked up an anecdote relating to the Duke 
of Wellington, which, trivial as it is, may interest 
some of your readers. Burrows was in the 95th 
regiment, which was posted near to La Haie Sainte, 
and was therefore in the thick of the fight. He 
was wounded in the hip, and is now upwards of 
80, and too infirm to work, and, I regret to say, is 
dependent on parish relief. I sent for him, and 
was much pleased with his intelligence and 
soldier-like bearing. I asked him if he had seen 
the Duke during the battle, and he said—“ Yes ; 
quite close.” He could not be sure of the time, 
but he thought between 3 and 4 o’clock—at all 
events before the charge of the Imperial Guard. 
The Duke was riding at a pelting pace with his 
aides-de-camp from right to left, and as he passed 
he held his “ three-cocked ” hat in his hand, and 
said— For God’s sake, men, stand your line !” 
These were the very words—few and pithy, and, 
spoken on such an occasion, not likely to have 
= from the memory. The incident marks the 
difference of conduct between the two great com- 
manders on that eventful day. Napoleon through- 
out was in the background, and guided the battle 
by his generals, and therefore was not ready at 
the moment to take advantage of any point of 
weakness in the enemy’s line. Wellington, whose 
motley army was composed of the most hetero- 
genous materials (including 17,000 Belgians, who 
were worse than useless), had not a man too much, 
and needed to see that every man was in the right 
place. If any regiment was shaking, there was 
the Duke to rally. If the columns of the enemy 
were launched like a thunderbolt against any part 
of the “thin red line,” there was the Duke to 
parry the blow. In short, the Duke was ubiquitous, 
while Napoleon was nowhere ; not that Napoleon 
wanted courage, but he had lost the energy, as 
well of mind as body, which had so signalized his 
early career. 


October 11th, 1866. 


Amicus. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
4Esor’s Fases, with others selected from Ancient and Modern 
writers. 18mo, cl. sd. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 84. 

Atrorp (Henry, D.D.). Year of Prayer, being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year, suited to the Services and 
Commemorations of the Church. Fsep. 8vo, pp. xxxvi.— 
283. Strahan. 3s. 6d. 

ANDERSEN (Hans Christian). Everything in its Right Place, 
and other Stories. ‘Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. Fsecp. 8vo, pp. 149. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 

The Marsh King’s Daughter, 

and other Stories. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D. 

Illustrated. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 152. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 

The Old Church Bell, and 

other Stories. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D. Mlus- 

trated. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 156. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 
a Little Match Girl, and other 

Stories. Translated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D., with Ilus- 

trations. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 152. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 

Ice Maiden, and, the Sto 

of My Life. Translated by H. W. Dalcken, Ph. D., wi 
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appears to have terminated. He quoted passages 
from Mr. Edleston’s Correspondence of Newton 


and Cotes, and from Sir David Brewster’s larger 
Life of Newton, to show that his appointment to 
the Mint, in a great measure, stopped further 
researches. ‘* Henceforward,” says Mr. Edleston, 
“ his official duties rendered it impossible for him 
to work continuously at his former pursuits ; and 
his studies in mathematics and natural philosophy 
were by snatches, and in the intervals of business.” 
“ His duties at the Mint,”’ says Sir David, “ allowed 
him but little time for the performance of so 
laborious a task as the publication of a second 
edition of the Principia, and when his consent was 
at last obtained to put the work to the press, they 
greatly interrupted its pro !” Again, in one of 
his letters to Flamstead, he says that he did not like 
to be known to be attending toanything but the King’s 
business, meaning the duties of the Mint. There- 
fore, after the publication of the Principia, he may 
be practically regarded as a retired philosopher. 
The writer then attempted to show that the current 
portraits of Newton do not give us any correct 
representation of Newton the philosopher. He 
exhibited various engravings of Newton. He 
pointed out that Vertue’s print, after Vanderbank, 
is inscribed “ Isaacus Newtonus Eq. Aur. et. 83. 
J. Vanderbank pinxit 1725, Geo. Vertue sculpsit 
1726”; and, therefore, that the date of that cele- 
brated picture, in possession of the Royal Society, 
represents him in extreme old age. This picture, 
therefore, he contended, was not a portrait of the 
great Newton, but of Newton the Master of the 
Mint, who assayed Wood’s halfpence ; and that it 
could not for one moment be accepted as a repre- 
sentation of Newton in the plentitude of his 
intellectual power, of whom Halley sang in 1687 :— 


Newtonnm clausi reserantem scrinia veri, 
Newtonum Musis charum, cui pectore puro 
Pheebus adest, totoque incessit numine mentem, 
Nec fas est propius mortali attingere divos, 


Nor was it the portrait of him as he was when 
he published the second edition of his Principia, 
but a representation of him as a grand and 
venerable ruin covered with the lichens of time. 
But this picture of Vanderbank’s, the writer greatly 
referred to the Houbraken and other prints pub- 
ished about 1710 or 1712 ; and he contended that 
the portrait published, as the best extant one, by 
Sir David Brewster, as a frontispiece to his larger 
Life of Newton, Ls no means gives a desirable 
representation of Newton the philosopher, It was 
rather an affected representation of Newton the 
dandy, and of Newton the prosperous man of the 
world, with a carriage and horses, and with three 
male and three female servants. The writer looked 
upon these prints with pity; and could not, for 
one moment, allow that any one of them represented 
that Isaac Newton, the yeoman’s son, while at 
work in the wells of truth, and wresting from 
Nature secrets hidden from the foundation of the 
world. In order to form some idea of the im- 
mortal Newton, as distinguished from Queen 
Anne’s Newton, he asked us to consider attentively 
the letter written by Newton’s former assistant, 
Humphrey Newton, to Mr. Conduit, in 1727, 
descriptive of Isaac’s manner of life and appear- 
ance between 1684 and the beginning of 1689:— 
“In the last year of King Charles IL, Sir 
Isaac was pleased, through the mediation of Mr. 
Walker, then schoolmaster at Grantham, to send 
for me up to Cambridge, of whom I had the 
opportunity, as well as the honour, to wait of for 
ut five years. In such time he wrote his 
Principia Mathematica, which stupendous work, 
by his order, I copied out before it went to 
the press, ..... His carriage, then, was very 
meek, sedate, and humble, never seemingly angry, 
of profound thought, his countenance mild, pleas- 
comely. Icannot say I ever saw him laugh but 
once which was at that passage which Dr. Stukele 
mentioned in his letter to your honour, whic 
ut me in mind of the Ephesian philosopher who 
aughed only once in his life time, to see am ass 
eating thistles when plenty of grass was by. He 
always kept close to his studies, very rarely went a 
visiting, and had as few visitors... ... I never 
knew him to take any recreation or pastime either 
in riding out to take the air, walking, bowling, or 
any other exercise whatever, thinking all hours 
lost that was not spent in his studies, to which he 
kept so close that he seldom left his chamber except 
at term time, when he read in the schools as being 
Lucasian Professor, where so few went to hear him. 
and fewer that understood him, that oft times he 
did in a manner, for want of hearers, read to the 
walls,....-> So intent, so serious upon his 
studies, that he ate very sparingly, nay, ofttimes 
he has forgot to eat at all, so that, going into his 
chamber, I have found his mess untouched of 
which, when I have reminded him, he would 
reply, “Have I?” and then making to the table, 
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would eat a bit or two standing for I cannot say I 
ever saw him sit at table by himself .... He 
very rarely went to bed before two or three of the 
clock, sometimes not till five or six, lying about 
four or five hours especially at spring and fall of 
the leaf, at which times he used to employ about 
six weeks in his laboratory, the fire scarcely going 
out either night or day, he sitting up one night and 
I another till he had finished his chemical experi- 
ments, in the performance of which he was most 
accurate, strict, exact. What his aim might be, Iwas 
not able to penetrate into, but his pains, his diligence 
at these set times made me think he aimed at 
something beyond the reach of human art and in- 
dustry. I cannot say I ever saw him drink either 
wine, ale, or beer, excepting at meals, and then but 
very sparingly. He very rarely went to dine in 
the hall, except on some public days, and then if 
he was not minded, would go very carelessly, with 
shoes down at heels, stockings untied, surplice on, 
and his head scarcely combed. .... . .When he 
has sometimes taken a turn or two (in his garden) 
he has made a sudden stand, turned himself about, 
run up ye stairs like another Archimedes, fall to 
write on his desk standing without giving himself 
the leisure to draw a chair to sit down upon. .. . 
‘ . His brick furnace, pro re nata, he made and 
altered himself without troubling -a bricklayer. 
. +. + « He very seldom sat by the fire. .... ° 
He never slept in the day time that I preceived: 
I believe he grudged ye short time he spent in eat- _ 
ing and sleeping. ...... His bed maker in a 
morning has sometimes found both dinner and 
supper scarcely tasted, which the old woman has 
very pleasantly and mumpingly gone away with, 
Serer is thoughts were his books; though 
he had a large study seldom consulted with them. 
When he was about 30 years of age his grey hairs 
was very comely, and his smiling countenance 
made him so much the more graceful.” Surely, 
Dr. Crompton contended, none of the engraved 
portraits of Newton represents the great Newton 
of those years. The conceited, double-chinned 
Kneller’s of 1710-20, give no idea of him. Dr. 
Crompion then exhibited an admirable engraving 
by Mr. Oldham Barlow, of the recently-recovered 
portrait of Newton, painted by Kneller in 1689, 
and asked whether it did not fulfil every required 
condition ? Eyes capable of penetrating into the 
heart of things —a brow that could measure the 
universe—a face “full of Godlike reason” and in 
its intensity and force indicating a very beagle of 
truth—yet what simplicity ! and how contempla- 
tive! The identical white lock spoken of by 
Humphrey Newton, to be in a few years shorn to 
make way for the wig of the Houbraken print ! 
Dr. Crompton then gave the history of the portrait 
from whence this engraving has been taken, and 
said he identified it at the Art Treasures’ Exhibi- 
tion, as Newton as he was when he wrote the 
Principia; and pointed out at that time that it 
was the only known portrait of Newton worthy of 
notice—that he obtained, in conjunction with Dr. 
Joule, Mr. Fairbairn, Dr. Schunck, Mr, Binney, 
and Dr. Angus Smith, leave from its noble owner 
to have it photographed: and he exhibited a print 
then taken—that Mr. Barlow happening to be at 
his house, saw an impression of it, and expressed 
a wish to engrave it—that Dr. Crompton obtained 
Lord Portsmouth’s permission for the use of the 
original picture. Dr. Crompton then read letters 
from Lord Portsmouth, proving that the portrait 
came into his lordship’s possession by the marriage 
of his ancestor Lord Lymingnton, to the grand- 
niece of Newton, Miss Conduit, and that it had 
been in a neglected condition and recently cleaned 
and lined. Dr. Crompton added that Sir David 
Brewster told him that he went to Hurstbourne 
Park to examine Newton's MSS. and portraits, 
but that he did not see it, yet it was there. The 
picture. Dr. Crompton added, is in Kneller’s best 
manner, is painted with great care, is signed 
in the left corner “Isaacus Newtonus,” and in 
the right, “Godfrey Kneller fee. 1689.” Dr. 
Crompton exhibited an engraving prefixed to Dr. 
Edleston’s Correspondence of Newton and Cotes, 
which he said was from an Indian ink drawing 
in Magdalen College, Cambridge, undoubtedly 
closely allied to the Kneller picture, but greatly 
inferior ; being, in Dr. Crompton’s opinion, a bad 
copy by an inferior hand, but, no doubt, made for 
Mr. Pepys, in whose collection it was. Dr. Cromp- 
ton showed that Newton was in London during the 
greater part of 1689, as Member of the Conven- 
tion Parliament, when it is certain that this portrait 
was painted; and he added, that he had not been 
able to discover any other portrait of him painted 
earlier than, or about, this interesting period 
of his life, nor any other, till several years later 
(probably twenty), when success had greatly changed 
his countenance. 

PHOTOGRAPHICAL Section—October 4th.—Dr. 
J. P. Joule, F.R.S., :&c., in the Chair—J. A. 
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Gatty, ., read a paper “ On a Process for Prin- 
ting Vookierenha “ Various Colours.” 


MarTuematicat—October 15th.—Professor De 
Morgan, President, in the chair.—A letter from 
Sir John Lubbock was read, in which he announced 
his intention of presenting to this Society a very 
considerable portion of the mathematical library of 
his father, the late Sir John Lubbock. It was 
unanimously resolved—*“ That the warmest thanks 
of the Society be returned to Sir John Lubbock for 
his very generous and valuable present.” The 
remainder of the time of the meeting was entirely 
taken up with the consideration of alterations in 
the rules. 
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QUEKETT MicroscoricaL CiuB: University College, Friday, 
October 26th, at 8. Paper by Mr. Highley, “ On Shore 
Collecting.” 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL 
ScrlENCE. 


On a Novel Experiment to determine the Forma- 
tion of Glaciers, by Mr. Whymper. 

The author said the question of glacier forma- 
tion had been comparatively little studied. He 
gave a long account of a journey recently under- 
taken with a view to establish a more correct 
theory. 

On the Depolarization of Iron Ships, by Mr. 
Evan Hopkins. 

Experiments off Ventnor with Mr. Johnson’s 
Deep Sea Pressure Gauge, by Mr. J. Glaisher, 

On the Diurnal Period of Temperature in 
Relation to other Physical and Meteorological Phe- 
nomena, by Professor Hennessy. 

On the Climate of 'Aldershot, by Sergeant 
Arnold, 

Section C.—GroLoey. 


On the Lower Greensand of Bedfordshire, by 
Mr. J. F. Walker. 

This paper was read in Section B, but referred 
here for discussion. 

Mr. Ernerme@e expressed the opinion that 
some of the fossils named (and he agreed as to 
new species being added) had been derived from 
the oolite strata and re-arranged. The paper, he 
went on to say, was very valuable as increasing 
our knowledge of the existence of the beds in 
question further to the north. 

Dr. Foster said it was very interesting to find 
Wealden fossils in the Green sand, since it proved 
unconformability in those beds. It was a point 
of practical importance to trace out these phos- 
phoric beds, for they were being worked out in the 
manufacture of artificial manures. 

On Notes on the Physical Features of the Land 
as connected with Denudation, by Mr. A. B. 
Wynne. 

On a Salse or Mud Volcano on the Flanks of 
Etna, commencing to erupt in the month of January 
last, by Professor Ansted. 

On some Characters of the Brain and Skull in 
Plesiosaurus, by Mr. H. Govier Seeley. 

On the Aspect and Habits of the Cambridge 
Pterodactyle, by Mr. H. Govier Seeley. 


Section D.—Brotoeyr. 

On the Exhibition of Fish Culture at Boulogne, 
by Mr. F. Buckland. 

Ox the Oyster Fisheries in Ireland, by Mr, John 
Hoare. ; 

To Exhibit Specimens Illustrative of the Natural 
History of N.W. America, by Mr. J, K, Lord. 

On the Application of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages to Scientific Nomenclature, by Mr, Browne 


Thomas. 
Notes (Botanical) of a Tour in the Islands 


of Arran, West of Ireland, by FE. Perceval 
right, M.D, 
The Poor Man's Gard®™, by Mr. N, B, 
Ward, F.R.S. 


On Some Points in the Structure of Limulus, 
Recent and Fossil, by Mr. H. Woodward. 

On the Crustacea, Echinodermata, Polyzoa, and 
Celenterata of the Hebrides, by the Rey, A. Merle 
Norman. 

On the Ostracoda Dredged amongst the Hebrides, 
by Mr. S. Brady. 

Section D.—DerartMEent oF PuystoLoey. 
On the Physiological Action of Medicines, b 
Dr, W. Arte gy 7 f . 

Remarks on the so-called Cattle Plague Entozoa, 
by Dr. Cobbold. 


Section D.—DzpartMent oF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
[Mr. Prigg informs us the correct title of his 
paper reported last week should be—On the Occur- 
7 ¥ Flint Implements in the Gravel of the 
Little Valley at Thetford and elsewhere. | 








On Evidences of Pre-historic Man, from Poole’s 
Cavern, by J. Plant, Esq., F.G.8. 

Dr. FatrBank said that the remains referred to 
in this paper resembled those found in other 
caverns in the same locality, and are supposed to 
belong to the late Roman and early Anglo-Saxon 

riods, A systematic exploration of this cavern 
will, he hoped, be one of the first undertakings of 
the recently-founded Manchester Branch of the 
Anthropological Society of London. 


On a Human Jaw from the Belgian Bone Caves, 
by Mr. C, Carter Blake. 

The jaw was discovered in the Trou de la Nau- 
lette, near Dinant, Belgium, by Dr. E. Dupont, 
acting under the orders of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. It was found in undisturbed sandy clay 
(lehm) at a depth of 3} metres (11 ft. 4 in.), the 
clay alternating with stalagmite, and affording 
evidences of gradual deposition, The characters 
which it presented were very different to those ex- 
hibited by the jaws of the white races of the 
present day, and presented in many points an 
exaggeration of the characters of the lowest 
Australian jaws. In some respects it differed 
widely from the human jaws known to anatomists, 
and afforded great resemblance to the jaw of the 
young orang (Simia morio). Mr, Blake gave a 
careful comparison between this jaw and certain 
typical jaws selected from three thousand which 
he had examined, and summed up by expressing 
his belief that the jaw was of vast though unascer- 
tained antiquity, and that on the whole the jaw 
more closely resembled those of the Sclavonic 
races than any other jaw, while in some points it 
presented an analogy to and exaggeration of the 
Australian. 

Dr. B. Davis said, supposing it to be human, 
he was inclined to think that it can hardly be 
regarded as normal ; but from the great thickness 
in the body of the jaw, a sort of shelf of bone inside, 
it is most likely pathological, ¢. e., affected with 
osteosclerosis. He also confessed that he could 
not but admire the elaborate examination of the 
jaw given by Mr. Carter Blake. 

The PrestpEent remarked that the bone was 
very interesting, irrespective of its antiquity ; for, 
if a race having this peculiar formation were 
found to exist now, it would be just as much a 
link between man and the larger apes as if it 
existed many thousand years ago. The layers of 
stalagmite indicated great antiquity. 

On the Races in Soden, by Mr, Wilkin- 
son. 

The CHarrMAN said it was a very remarkable 
thing that people with a Malayan element in the 
language should be found in the interior of Mada- 
gascar, the Malays being peculiarly a semi-marine 
people. It might be that a party landed on the 
island, and hadto fight their way into the interior, 
becoming ultimately of sufficient strength to con- 
quer the native inhabitants. 

Mr. E. L. Layarp said, that during a brief 
visit to Madagascar he saw no indications of 
Malayan origin. 

Mr. Carrer Biaxe said that the whole weight 
of the craniological evidence appeared to be direct- 
ly against the hypothesis of the Malay descent of 
the inhabitants of Madagascar. The skulls of 
many Hovas were now in the Anthropological 
Gallery of the Paris Museum. These offered 
numerous and wide marks of distinction from the 
skulls of Malays. The limits of variation of 
Negro and Negroid types were not yet ascertained; 
but the truest affinities of the Hovas appeared to 
him to be with the natives of Eastern Africa, 

Dr. Barnarp Davis regretted that he had but 
one skull, and that an imperfect one; still he 
considered the valuable evidence derived from the 
collection of Hovas skulls in Paris, given by Mr. 
Carter Blake, was conclusive as to their being of 
Negroid race. The assertion that the Hovas spoke 
a Malay tongue was not supported by the researches 
of Mr. Crawfurd, a high authority on these points, 
and who accounted in the most satisfactory man- 
ner for the few Malay words in the language— 
language itself being 7 no means a test of origin. 
All authentic figures of the people of Madagascar 

resent them with curly, crisp, or woolly hair, 
never with straight hair Jike Malays, as has been 
asserted. 

On a New Craniometer, by Mr. John Grattan. 

The instrument is highly ingenious, though 
somewhat complicated, and sses the merit of 
affording correct delineations of the skull, as well 
as accurate measurement. It consists of two parts: 
first, a contrivance similar to that used for swinging 
the mariner’s compass, fastened vertically to a 
perpendicular brass rod fixed in a table of wood ; 
second, on a moveable base another brass rod, 
furnished with two arms of the same length, 
one curved for passing over the surface of the 
cranium, the other furnished with a pencil and 
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fastened by means of a lever so as to move in 
circle round the fixed point of the cranium. The 
cranium to be measured is fixed by the auditory 
foramen, and the naso-frontal suture is taken as 
the centre from which to measure. Outlines of 
the skull may be taken in any direction with great 
rapidity and accuracy, and by an ingenious con- 
trivance these may be so fixed together as to give 
avery fair idea of the general form. One great 
advantage of this invention is that a correct repre- 
sentation of a skull may be sent to any part, and 
its relative proportions and angles ascertained in 
accordance with any scale which may be adopted. 

On Cranial Measurements, Colour of Haw and 
Eyes, §e., of Modern Norwegians, by Dr. James 

unt. 

The cranial measurements of the majority of the 
cases indicated that the form of the skull in the 
Norwegians is much rounder than had hitherto 
been supposed. The average height of 78 cases 
of males was 5 feet 8 inches. The hair in the 
majority of cases was light brown, and the eyes 
light Blue. The author contended that there was 
no such thing as a Norse tribe, the races inhabiting 
that country differing quite as much, if not more, 
than any inhabiting this country. The author 
gave some details of his examination of Swedes, 
and Lapps, and concluded by urging the desira- 
bility of not confusing the inhabitants of Norway 
and Sweden. 

On the Antiquity of Man in Relation to Com- 
parative Geology, by Mr. C. 8. Wake. 

Exhibition of a Slate Armlet, by Mr. A. H. W. 


Ingram. 
Notice of a Kjikkenmidding in the Island of 
Herm, by Mr. J. W. Flower. 


On the Stone Impl 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Belc 

On Papers from Lahore, by Professor Leitner, 

On the Indians of the Parand, by Consul T, J. 
Hutchinson. 

On the Indians of the Musquito Territory, by 
John Collinson, Esq. 

On the Power of , ore Children among Savage 
Tribes, by 8. Phillips Day, Esq. 

. ~ a Condylus Tertius, by C. Carter Blake, Esq., 

GS. 

On Recent Explorations in Chambered Cairns of 
Caithness, by J. Anderson, Esq. 

. Colonies in South Africa, by Mr. W. J. 
ack. 

Many of these papers were read in abstract, as 
there was neither time for reading them at length 
nor discussing them. This was especially the case 
the last day. ‘The uncertainty as to the my 
ment, rendered many authors of papers unable to 
send them in until the last moment. These papers, 
will however, be read before the Anthropological 
Society during the ensuing session. 

Section E.—Grocraruy anp Ernno.oey, 


On a Proposed Ethnological Congress at Cal- 
cutta, by Sir W. Elliott. 

The proposal for this Congress was mentioned 
in Tue Reaper of July, 1866, and the author 
recommended an assemblage of individuals of all 
the races found in British India. He would 
divide the existing population into three principal 
divisions. 1. As descended from aboriginal races 
and the servile classes; 2. From the Tamil or 
Dravidian races; 3. From Hindi i 
whose language has been modified and 
by Sanscrit. The first are represen by the 
small communities inhabiting mountain ry bean 
dense forests, and ing the most ancient 
deemed of Turanian origin. The second contains 
the more civilized Tamil people, The servile classes 
have naturally adopted the modern or polished’ 
Tamil, but that it is foreign to them is shown by 
their inability to pronounce words containing a 
remarkable Tamil letter, equally a Shibboleth to 
Europeans, and which is ge y rendered by an 
l, or sometimes by anr. A king characteristi 
of all the aboriginal races is their demonolatry, in 
the sense of the Greek word. They honour the 
spirits of their ancestors as beneficent beings. A 
festival observed annually, or at longer intervals, in 
honour of the village goddess, to propitiate her 
protection from loss of crops or ic disease, 
affords a curious illustration of the religious belief 
of this class. The officiating priests a rer jn Nog 
the servile class; and the ceremonies consist of 
ings of cattle and saturnalia. The author referred 
to the Dhangars as remarkable for their love of 
truth and their similarity in this to the 
Gonds of Central India and the Son of the 
North. 

On the North-East Province of Madagascar, by 
Dr. Ryan, Bishop of Mauritius. 

The author narrated a visit which he had 
recently made to the province of Vohimarina in 
north-east Madagascar, and gave numerous details 
of the harbours, towns, productions, native tribes, 
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and government of the various districts. The 
province on the whole is mountainous, but 

, along the courses of its numerous 
rivers, large and fertile valleys. The Betsimsaraka 
tribe was considered superior to the dominant 
Hovas in many respects. They keep their houses 
clean and neat, Many of them have beautifully 
fair countenances and a European cast of features. 

On the Reported Discovery of the Remains of 
Leichardt in Australia, by Sir R. I. Murchison. 

It is unfortunately not necessary to report this 

r. Subsequent accounts prove that no remains 
of Leichardt have yet been discovered; and Mr. 
M‘Intyre is dead. 

On the Researches of Livingstone, by Mr. W. F. 
Webb. 

Mr. Webb read an extract from a letter which 
he had just received from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, 
stating that Dr. Livingstone’s expedition had 
reached the residence of a chief, about 130 miles 
up the Rovuma river; and that, having found the 
chief a good man, he intended to make this place 
the starting-point for his exploration towards the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa and the southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika. Mr. Webb related portions 
of his own experience in the interior of Southern 
Africa, where he met with Dr. Livingstone in the 
early part of his career. 

Observations on the Character of the Negro 
Tribes of Central Africa, by Sir S. Baker. 

The author passed in review the various tribes 
of the Equatorial Lakes of the Nile, and in a series 
of sketches illustrated the principle that the 
character of the tribes depended on the physical 
conditions and productions of the locality they 
inhabited. He said that true negroes commenced, 
in ascending from Egypt, at 15° north latitude, 
The first tribes he met with were those inhabiting 
the region of morasses extending on each side the 
White Nile to about 5° N. lat. These were the 
lowest, both in corporeal condition and moral 
character. Their forms were emaciated and filthy; 
they went without clothing, had no religion, and 
their cookery consisted in grinding the bones of 
animals between stones to make soup of. No iron 
ore was found in this region ; other tribes further 
south, who practise this art, have been helped by 
it to attain a considerable degree of culture. The 
iron weapons of the Latooka tribe are of exquisite 
workmanship, and the Unyoro people have even 
invented a kind of hoe, which Europeans might 
imitate to their advantage. All the tribes who are 
thus favoured, live in the elevated lands near the 
equator, and the iron dust which supplies them with 
the metel, is found inthe mountains. The presence 
of the Tsetse fly has a remarkable indirect in- 
fluence on the civilization of the tribes. This fly 
is most capricious in its distribution—present in 
one area of country and absent from another. 
Wherever it is © peor no cattle can be kept. 
The possession of cattle elevates the character of 
a tribe in various ways; it promotes industry, 
ensures a supply of nourishing food, and, by the 
necessity of defending the herds against all comers, 
developes a warlike spirit and organization. The 
Unyoro people, under the influence of these local 
advan , have become the most advanced nation 
in Central Africa ; they are well clothed and clean 
in their persons, courteous and dignified in de- 
meanour, and susceptible of enlarged political 

on. The author showed that formerly 
a considerable trade existed between the east coast 
and the Equatorial Lakes; and that the line of 
trade extended south and north along their shores. 
Ptolemy was indebted for his knowledge of these 
lakes to the traders of his time. He considered 
the Negro character was improvable only under the 
wise and considerate guidance of the white man. 
Commerce, properly conducted, would ultimately 
civilize the Negroes of Central Africa. 

On the Migration of Cultivated Plants with 
reference to E , by Mr. J. Crawfurd. 

The earliest vegetable food of man, according 
a ae must have been wild fruits, seeds, 
and roots, the species necessarily varying with 
climate. Some races of man are still catined to 
these primitive articles of food. The most im- 
— of these food-plants are those which can 
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e into bread, such as the cereals. With the 
exception of rice, not.one of the cereals can be 
traced with undoubted certainty, nor can we state 
their parent countries: this must be received as 
evidence of the vast antiquity of their cultivation. 
Wheat and barley must have been well known to 
the ians befcre the earliest ofthe pyramids was 
built, for a _— feeding on roots and fruits never 
possessed the power or the skill indispensable to 


kinds can be traced to their wild originals. Lan- 
ease lah on the birth-place and 
migration of culti 





this line of investigation, with regard to the 
cereals, has been to show that they originated at 
many separate points. The influence of the 
various food-plants on the character and civili- 
sation of the races of man was dilated upon by 
the author, who concluded that no people ever 
attained a tolerable degree of cultivation without 
the possession of the higher -cerealia. Had the 
food of the Britons some 2,000 years ago been 
confined to the potatoe, Julius Cesar would un- 
questionably have found our ancestors far greater 
barbarians than he describes them to have been. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Nash 
pointed out the influence which other articles of 
food had upon the character of the ancient Britons 
and Irish, who possessed abundant herds of cows, 
and were a milk and cheese-eating people.—Mr. 
C. R. Markham mentioned the ancient Peruvians 
of the basin of Lake Titicaca, who lived, as far 
as vegetable food was concerned. on roots, chiefly 
of oxalis and quinoa; he argued that too much 
stress ought not to be laid on wheat-eating as 
promoting civilization. 

On the Aleppy Mud Bank, by Mr. C. R. Markham. 

On the south-western coast of the Indian 
peninsula there exists a system of back-waters 
which forms a continuous natural line of com- 
munication from Travenderim to the Madras 
Railway, with the exception of one barrier of 
land, At no very distant date the sea appears to 
have washed the base of the ghauts; alluvial de- 
posits gradually encroached upon the sea, checked 
by the waves of the monsoon, and eventually a 
belt of land was formed, leaving, within, a line 
of backwaters, and becoming densely covered with 
cocoa-nut groves. This belt at one point forms the 
Aleppy mud bank, and the whole roadstead near 
it has a remarkably soft, muddy bottom. It is 
curious that this muddy bottom moves up and 
down the coast for about three miles, the cycle of 
movement occupying a period of several years. 
During the height of the monsoon the waters of 
the backwater are four feet higher than those of 
the ocean, and an enormous hydraulic pressure 
must thus be caused. In the same season, at low 
water, a series of mud volcanoes are observed to 
form on the beach, which eventually burst and 
disgorge quantities of vegetable matter mixed with 
mud. Boring instruments on the belt of land are 
found to penetrate through alluvial deposit into a 
great depth of moving soft mud. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is a subterranean communication 
between the backwater and the sea, and that the 
tremendous pressure from the backwater, when it 
is higher than the sea, forces an immense mass of 
mud by the subterranean passage into the road- 
stead. Various schemes had been proposed for 
cutting through the Wurkally barrier, and thus 
completing the backwater communication; the 
plan of Mr. Barton was thought the most feasible, 
and will necessitate a cutting of fifty feet. 

On the Physical Geography of the Eastern part 
of the Crimea, and the Peninsula of Taman, by 
Professor Ansted. 

Extending from the Caucasus joining the Black 
Sea, through that great range of mountains, to the 
Caspian, and northward to the Russian Steppes 
along the north-east of the Crimea lay what was 
known as the Putrid sea. It was low land, but 
interesting, as being the position of anciert vol- 
canic influences. The hills that remain are really 
extinct volcanoes, which yield carbonated hydrogen 
naptha, rock oil, and this constituted the remark- 
able feature of the country. Between the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azoff, the delta is flat mud, 
brought down from the Caucasus. In one part of 
the country was a hill 200 feet high, mee + gels | 
recently formed by volcanic action out of the mud, 
from which the water had all run away. But this 
volcano and the matter about it were quite cold. 
The learned Professor traced this line of volcanic 
action as belonging to the great line of such action 
throughout Europe, and showed how it was con- 
nected with the voleanic phenomena of Italy, 

On the Physical Geography, Climate, and Tribes 
of Natal, by Dr. Mann. 

The geography of the colony was illustrated 
very minutely by a map, the exhibition of which 
was elaborate, but could not be made intelligible 
in a report. With respect to the climate, the 
winters were never without sunshine, and the sum- 
mers not without warmth, but one continuons 
period of heavy rains. There was neither spring 
nor autumn, and the mean temperature was 65°, the 
highest 90°, and the lowest never below freezing. 
As elsewhere, in the native districts of South 
Africa, travelling if not dangerous, is extremely 
inconvenient and disagreeable, in consequence of 
dirt and vermin, but the glorions climate, with its 
constant variations, atones for all. 


Are and Ethnologi Problems, by 
Robert Dunn, F.R.C.S. Vice-president of the 
Ethnological Society. 
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The author began by remarking that there was 
a fascination about the subject of Pre-historic times 
and Pre-historic man,—about the revolutions of 
the globe as revealed to us by geological investiga- 
tion, and of the generations of mankind by archzo- 
logical researches; and that the very obscurity of 
the subject whets our zeal in its investigation. He 
asked, what could be more fascinating than the 
wonders of geology, as we ponder over the revolu- 
tions which the earth has undergone, search after 
the evidence of the fast appearance of life upon its 
surface, and recognise in its processive and chang- 
ing phases the varied animal forms, rising higher 
and still higher in the complexity of their structure 
up to the advent of Mars himself,—to us the crown- 
ing theme of all these wonders. But when did he 
first appear? Was he pleiocine, meiocine, or still 
more ancient? All that we can say is,—that in the 
fulness of time by the fiat of the Almighty, man 
made his appearance. And then there was called 
into existence a being in whom that subtle force, 
which we term mind, was the grand and dis- 
tinguishing attribute, raising him so immeasurably 
in the scale of being above the brute creation. He 
dwelt on man’s great antiquity, remarking that the 
men of the drift shared the possession of the 
forest clad valleys and plains of Europe, with the 
mammoth, the cave bear, and the woolly-fleeced 
rhinoceros, when the British Isles, were alike 
united toone another and tothe continentof Europe; 
and he observed of M. Lartet’s exploration of the 
Cave of Aurignac, in the Pyrenees, as not only 
proving the high antiquity of man, but as tracing 
back the sacred rights of burial, and, still more, 
the important belief in a future state of existence . 
to times long anterior to those of history and 
tradition. To the cave men of those days, and to the 
Engis tribe in the valley of the Somme, with their 
rude flint implements, he found a parallel among the 
existing savages and the Esquimaux tribe of the pre- 
sent day. Archeology, he said, was the link which 
connected the historic man with history, and, as Sir 
John Lubbock had so well remarked, they were to 
be studied in their works,—houses for the living, 
tombs for the dead, fortifications for defence, 
temples for worship, implements for use, and 
ornaments for decoration. In their modes ot 
sepulture the Tumuli, Cromlechs, Dolmens, and 
Cistvaers, we had unmistakable ‘evidence of 
differences of race and seer of civilisation, for 
these Tumuli did not belong to one pericd, nor to 
one race of men. In the Tumuli of Denmark, 
during the stone and bronze ages, the distinctive 
characters were so marked and striking as to point 
to the men of the bronze period, as being a new race, 
in a much higher state of civilisation, and who 
had exterminated the previous inhabitants. But 
their very general practice of cremations had 
deprived us of one important source of evidence 
in the shape of the skull, as to their general type. 
Human paleontology, however, had made plain to 
us that in pre-Celtic times, there existed in 
Europe, a primitive people, both a Brachy-ce- 
phalic and a Dolico-cephalic race. Dr. Dunn 
next passed to the consideration of primeval man, 
after comparing civilised with savage man, to 
whom the illuminating rays of civilization had 
never reached, or among whom they had become 
extinguished; and, after having pointed out, in 
their rgspective bony crania, distinctive differences 
impressed and stamped upon them, as unmistakable 
and indisputable evidence of elevation and 
degradation of type, he discussed the important 
question as to whether in time these types were 
convertible, and if so, which was primordial. 

On Priority in Discovery of the Madeira Group, 
by Mr. R, H. Major. 

The author showed, first, that the Portuguese 
historian, De Barros, exceeded the authority of the 
ancient chronicler, Azurara, when he stated that 
the respective names of the islands were given by 
the Portuguese in 1418-20, thereby diffusing the 
erroneous belief that the group was first discovered 
by the Portuguese. The inaccuracy was shown 
by an extract from a map dated 1351 in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, in which the 
groups laid down with its present name excepting 
Madeira, there called Legname, of which Madeira 
issimply atranslation. Secondly, the truth of the 
romantic, accidental discovery by the Englishman, 
Machin, in the fourteenth century, was established 
by a combination of ents, in which the 
author availed himself of an extract from a Por- 
tuguese MS. at Munich, never yet printed, and 
earlier by half a century than the earliest printed 
account. Thirdly, he presented uments based 
on the evidence of the map of 1351, in combination 
with other historical facts to show that the group 
was discovered by Genoese in the service of Por- 
tugal, in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

On the Lake Kuré of Arabian Geographers and 
C iphers, by Dr. e. 

In Lelewel’s “‘ Geographie du moyen age,”’ there 
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is a map, said to be takén from an Arabian work 
A.D. 883, in which a lake, named Kura-Kavar, is 
found, situated on the equator, and giving rise to 
the Nile. This has been adduced as a proof that 
the Arabians 1,000 years ago possessed a more 
accurate knowledge of the upper waters of the 
Nile than Geographers of the present century 
previous to the recent discoveries. The author 
of the present paper argued that Lake Kura did 
not represent the equatorial waters discovered by 
Burton, Speke, and Baker, but the lakes or marshes 
in 9° north latitude. Ancient a en placed 
all the lakes connected with the Nile of which they 
had heard, much too far south, an error caused by 
an imperfect computation of itineraries. ; 

On the Pangong Lake in Thibet, by Captain 
Godwin-Austen. 

On the Trans-Vaal District of South Africa, 
by Mr. R. W. Payne. 

"On the Invention and History of Written Lan- 

guage, by Mr. J. Craufurd. 

On the Possibility of Diverting the Waters of the 
Nile into the Red Sea, by Dr. Beke. 

On Cesar’s Account of Britain and its Inhabi- 
tants, by J. Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the Various Theories of Man’s Past and 
Present Condition, by Mr. J. Reddie. 


Section F.—Economic ScreNce AND STATISTICS. 


On the Subjects required in the Classical Tripos 
Examination, and in the Trinity College Fellowship 
Examination. at Cambridge, by Mr. J. Heywood. 

Two University Bills have in the last Session 
engaged Parliamentary attention, one for opening 
the Oxford degree of M.A., without any religious 
test, and the other for removing the declaration 
of conformity to the Liturgy from fellowships in 
all colleges. A comprehensive measure of aca- 
demical reform might probably unite these two 
plans of improvement next year, which are closely 
connected with each other. A wider range of 
subjects in the triposes would raise the standard 
for schoolmasters. Mr. Heywood sketched the 
routine of study in the University, and then 

lanced at the plan of reform suggested by Messrs. 

lark, the public orator, and Mr. E. C. Clark, A 
Bill for the reform of public schools will be laid 
before Parliament next Session, and changes will 
no doubt be introduced into the governing bodies 
of those institutions, There are cases, such as 
that of the Charter-house, were the nomination 
of foundation scholars has been left in the hands 
of statesmen and prelates. He suggested an open 
competitive examination for new scholarships, in 
which science and modern languages should be 
allowed a place ; and the addition of several new 
governors, distinguished for their pursuit of 
literature and science. The paper concluded with 
a reference to the bill of Mr. Géschen for the 
addition of three literary or scientific governors to 
the Charter-house. 

On the Number of Graduates in Arts and 
Medicine in the University of Oxford for the last 
two centuries, by Dr. Daubeney. 

The author urged that it was as necessary that 
pensns intended for the medical profession should 

ave an education as liberal as these who were to 
have the care of souls. He also alluded to the 
discussion which had taken place as to an extension 
of the University, for it was felt that unless 
something was done, the persons who would be 
likely to oceupy the positions of curates must be 
taken from the ranks of those who had not had a 
University education. The doctor more particular- 
ly referred to the hindrances to medical students 
pursuing their education at Oxford, glancing 
briefly at these. 

Professor W1iLLIAMSON said for three or four 
years medical students had to undergo a prelimin- 
ary examination, and this had been found beneficial. 
The knowledge a medical student required could 
only be got through modern languages, and yet the 
young man had been occupied in learning the dead 
languages, which, however useful, he did not find 
of much use to him. 

Dr. Camps said the small number of medical 
students at Oxford and Cambridge was accounted 
for by the fact that they did not find the advantages 
of either town equal to those of the metropolis. 

Sir J. Bowring said the true test of education 
was its application to the duties of life. 

Mr. A. G. Marten said the reason why there 
were so few medical students at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge was, the gencral nature of 
the medical profession as contrasted with that of 
the church or the law. A physician could practice 
as well abroad as at home, but it was not so with 
either of the other professions. 

On the Influence of Science Classes on Mechanics’ 
Institutions, by Mr. E. Renals. 

The paper sketched the history of these classes, 
and then traced their influence on the Nottingham 
Institution. The conclusions arrived at from the 





-with remarks on the practical application of the 





facts stated were put in this order—Ist. That \ 


these classes draw the attention of the more 
intelligent among the working popylation to the 
institution in which they are conducted, and in this 
way lead to an increase of members. 2nd. The 
discipline of mind required to follow the teacher 
through a course of lectures creates a taste for 
reading and study, which it was the aim of those 
who founded Mechanics’ Institutions to develope 
and gratify; and therefore, the formation of 
Science Classes is the legitimate outworking of 
these institutions, in providing the education con- 
templated as desirable to place within reach of 
the working-classes. 3rd. The establishment of 
Science Classes is calculated to exercise a most 
important influence on the manufacturing in- 
terests of the community in the midst of which 
they are organised, by bringing to bear on pro- 
duction a higher degree of intelligence acquired in 
the class-rooms of Mechanics’ Institutions, and so 
utilising it for the general advantage of the 
community. 4th. That the systematic teaching of 
the sciences in Mechanics’ Institutions is essen- 
tial to the full development and successful pursuit 
of many branches of trade, and follows naturally 
in order the establishment of Schools of Art as a 
means of improving the character of manu- 
factures in which design and decoration form 
important features. 5th. That the organisation 
and maintenance of Science Classes are rendered 
necessary by the closer competition among nations 
which spring out of that unrestricted commercial 
intercourse towards which all countries are gradu- 
ally approximating. 6th, That any outlay on the 
part of the Government, in the more general and 
effectual diffusion of scientific knowledge among 
the people, through the instrumentality of these 
classes, will be returned a thousand-fold in the 
multiplication of resources through the extension 
of trade which invariably results from higher 
excellence in production. The paper concluded 


knowledge acquired in the class-rooms to the 
various branches of industrial pursuits in which 
the population of this country are engaged, 

Remarks on the Unequal Proportion between the 
Male and Female Population of some Manufac- 
turing and other Towns, with Concurrent Phe- 
nomena shown by the Registrar-General?s Returns, 
by the Rey. A. 5. Worthington. 

The population of England appears by. the Census 
of 1861 to be divided in the proportion of 105 
women to 100 men, although 105 males are born 
to evéry 100 females. But this proportion is not 
equally distributed through the country. The 
nature of employment differs in different towns 
and districts; and as men or women find most 
ready employment, one or the other predominate in 
number. In Nottingham and Radford together 
there were, in 1861, 48,424 men and 57,820 women, 
an extraordinary excess of nearly 10,000 women. 
This excess is most marked between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty. This is also the case in seaport 
towns, e. g., Plymouth, Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, 
Hull, and Bristol ; while in Liverpool there are 
far more women than men between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-five. This attraction of female 
labour to manufacturing towns is not likely to 
diminish, but will rather increase, owing to the 
comparative cheapness of female labour, But it 
seems to be attended with considerable evils. 

Free Trade in Banking in the Western States 
of America and Manchooria ( Fartary), from State- 
ments of W. Wells Brown, and T. 7. Meadows, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Newchang, by Colonel 
Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

Section G.—MecuanicaL ScreNcgE. 

On Zine Sheathing for Tron-Ships, by 
Mr. S. J. Mackie. 

The author recommended the adoption of zinc 
sheathing (invented by Mr. Daft) as a covering 
for iron ships. He stated that zinc was not liable 
to the same corroding or rusting influences as tin 
and copper. With a covering of zinc the skin of 
the ship was preserved, but with copper it was 
destroyed ; and he therefore strongly urged its 
general use. 

Admiral Bexicuer said he was glad the idea 
of zinc covering to ships had been brought forward 
again, but he was compelled to say, from facts 
which had come under his own observation, and 
from experiments in which he had assisted, that 
the suggestion was not at all original. 

On Barytic Powers for Heavy Ordnance, by 
Capt. Wynants, Royal Belgian Artillery, 

The paper showed that the use of Barytic powder, 
in place of the ordinary description, obviated all 
those injurious influences arising from ‘discharges 
of heavy ordnance, The powder had been exten- 
sively used in France and Belgium, and had been 


found to be amy y valuable. 
On an Hydraulic Machine for cutting Coal, by 





Mr. W. E. t. 
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This machine had now been at work for two 
years. It did not dispense with labour, but it 
— the undercutting, which was & 

borious operation, either in the end or face of 
the coal, and in a more efficient and economic 
manner than he could do it himself. By it the 
size of the coal was improved, the amount of 
slack reduced, and a single seam would yield more 
by 1,000 tons of coal per acre, than when worked 
by hand labour. The machine undercut its “ holes’ 
or “ kirves ” with one man and one boy as atten- 
dants, and completed the work with once 
over at the rate of fifteen yards per hour. J 
machine used thirty gallons of water minute 
at about 300lbs. pressure, according to the hardness 
of the substance to be acted upon. ‘The machine, 
when in operation, fixed itself dead fast upon the 
rails during the cutting strike, and released itself at 
the back or return stroke, and traversed forwards 
the requisite amount for the next cut without any 
manual labour. No percussive action resulted 
from the machine, either against the roof or into 
the coal, but simply a concentrated pressure, pro- 
ducing a steady reciprocating motion at 15 strokes 
per minute. There was, consequently, no dust or 
noise and little wear and tear. For the same 
reason,*when cutting pyrites, the tools threw out 
no sparks, and the workman could hear any move- 
ment in the coal or roof. The price of a machine, 
a working model of which is at the Industrial 
Exhibition, was stated to be £125. Several 
questions were put to Mr. Carratt, which he 
answered in a satisfactory manner, especially as to 
the effect of the machine against very hard sub- 
stances, and its ability to start a fresh cutting. — 

On the Counterbalancing of Winding Engines 
Sor Coal Mines, by Mr. John Daglish, 

Description of the Means employed for Removing 
and Re soceeh in a New Position the Iron Columns 
of a Fire-Proof Cotton Mill, by William Fair- 
bairn, LL.D., F.R.S. 

On Rotary Engines, with Special Reference to 
one Invented by W. Hall, by Mr. G. D. Hughes. 

On the Action and Effect of Flame in Marine 
Boilers, by Mr. N. P. Burgh. 
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“ Bereravia” has got over its legal difficulties, 


and is “out.” It is not likely to be any thing 
but a success. The cover is extremely elegant, 
and the type and paper match it. ‘The illustration 


to Miss Braddon’s story is coarse and ill-designed. 
If Philip Sheldon is the man to do what he 
means, he should have a very different presence. 
“ An Indictment” is far happier, but, the poetry 
is below the mark. Setting aside “ Birds of 
Prey,” which promises well, Mr. W. Winwoode 
Reade’s essay on “ African Martyrology” is de- 
cidedly the gem of the Magazine. “ This horrible 
Africa can attract us always when we have once 
been encircled by her fiery arms, and have felt her 
poisoned breath.” It is clear Mr. Reade will not 
always tread the pavements, or light up the pages 
of “Belgravia.” Let the Editor look to it, 


Tue Spectator, in a very curious article, last 
week, on infanticide as dealt with by the Social 
Science Association, after finding fault with the 
remedies proposed by everybody, winds up with a 
suggestion, which is only equalled in absurdity by 
that of the Rey. Mr. Solly himself. This is “ to 
declare every child born to any man to be his child, 
and entitled to every right whatsoever.” The 
mother meanwhile to have no claim to the title of 
wife, unless regularly married. Yet our contem- 
moet a few lines before talked about “ decent 
ads being tied for life to some wretched adventuress.”” 
The objection to his wonderful specific lies, the 
writer asserts, in our “ half-feudal laws of inheri- 
tance,” and our “ ideas of pedigrees.” ~We need 
not defend copyholds and entails; but if the relics 
of feudality in the laws of larided property are the 
only barrier against such wild schemes of tamper- 
ing with families as this, every man who wants to 
know his own children had better stand by them. 
Infanticide will not be diminished by making it 
the interest of two persons instead of one. There 
is only one real method of diminishing this crime. 
People must be taught the t social immo- 
rality is to bring children into the world they 
cannot provide for. Let us have no subileties 
about “ ante-nuptial contracts,” or “ i in 
the sight of God.” It would be better to stand 
rigidly by the good old maxim—* Pater est quem 
nuptiz demonstrant,”’ 

Mr. ALFRED MELLOn’s programme last Monday— 
a “Gounod Night ’’—presented nothing of M. 
Gounod’s that is not already well known to the 
frequenters of Covent Garden, unless indeed, 
an air called “Le Valion,” rendered by Signor 
Caravoglia, in a most depressing way, may be 
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noted as an - gas ae selection 
from “Faust, e et music and pageant 
march from the “ Reine de Saba” were performed 


with all the added emphasis which the band of the 
Coldstream Guards could supply ; an emphasis at r 
to be when—as in the selection 
“Mosé in Egitto”—delicacy was lost by 
the excessive and overpowing vigour of the brass. 
A wew play isin course of rehearsal at the 
Olympic, and its immediate production is eminent- 
to revive the attractiveness of this 
impaired as it has been og A Mr. Tom 


Murray cafi make tolerable. 

A Work has recently been published in Paris, 
by M. Tétot, of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

ving an account of all the treaties of peace and 
commerce, the conventions and other alliances 
concluded between all the powers of the globe, 
principally from the peace of Westphalia to the 
year 1866. It appears from this laborious work, 
that in the space of two hundred years no less 
than 7,205 treaties of peace have been signed. 
This is rather startling, seeing that most of them 
have only been concluded after a’ war. How 
much peneing, sane have been done before so 
many reconciliations could have taken place! 
But this volume is not only a record of how often 
men have fought, inasmuch as it tells us also why 
men have fought, The causes would probably be 
found much the same two centuries ago as they 
were yesterday—will they be the same a hundred 
years hence ? 

A curious application of electricity has been 
made in Paris, at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, in 
the celebrated spectacle, Zes Parisiens a Londres. 
In one of the scenes a number of girls appear 
wearing light crowns, consisting of a fillet of 
metal which at certain moments is placed in 
communication with a galvanic battery. By 
means of wires invisible to the audience, a series 
of breaks are arranged in the course of the cur- 
rent, so that when contact is made with the battery 
a number of luminous points appear on the crown, 
giving it the appearance of being studded with 
stars. According to the Droit an accident took 
place the other evening during the representation 
this scene, in consequence of the disarrange- 
ment of the wires, by which one of the unfortunate 
dancers received the current through her head, 
the shock being sufficiently violent to throw her 
to the ground. 

Leicester Square, usually dull and somewhat 
seedy, was on Wednesday unusually lively, in con- 
sequence of the “ restoration,” during the night, of 
the equestrian statue in the centre of the railed 
Some practical jokers had been at work 
wpon the dilapidated horse and its master and had 
_ of all covered the whole with whitewash. 
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The heraldic achievements on the four sides of the 
apo were rudely illuminated, and the effect of 
restoration was, altogether, very comical. We 


gure once 

was, but now, with sundry limbs of horse and 
ay yee hich pa 

T THE NGRESS, which o at 

York last Tuesday week, the Rey, P. E. Espin, 


very sensible on “The Obligations of the 
Lord’s Day.” The following is conceived 
in a truly Christian Spirit :-—“Questions of detail 


and more liberally paid staff 
of the Post-office can at all events 
well afford, rather than in additional restrictions 
to be borne by the public. As to others, we can 
oe ae that certain great Fag shall not 
be sight of, and leave their ication to 
and benevolence employers, 
masters of household, and the public. On the one 
fling broadcast the sentence of Sabbath- 
those who eat hot meat, or read 
poetry or shave themselves, on 
, is unwarrantable in itself, and more likely 
ridicule than repute. But a 
asked whether he ht 
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mence on November Ist. This Institution is con- 
ducted under the management of a Committee of 
the Crystal Palace Directors, for the education of 
ladies, The ent adjoins the Tropical 
Department and Lecture eatre. Free ad- 
mission to the Palace is given to pupils to 
~— the oo. 7 R - 
E pity Miss Kate Terry at having to play 
a part S hedinees of interest as Ethel-a being 
who, in the intervals of talking the sentiment 
of a grisette inspired by her twopenny yellow- 
covered novel, finds it impossible to fall in love 
with such a low scoundrel as Hilton Wordley. It 
would be unfair not to mention how thoroughly 
Mr. Billington realizes the author’s conception (as 
far as one can make out what his “ee yy: are 
of this seductive young linendraper. Not a touc 
of his hideous vulgarity and coarseness is spared 
us. Everywhere he is natural ; unless, indeed, his 
behaviour in the last act may be cited to the con- 
trary. Its scene is an evening party, where —in 
the manner of sham realism—there is no hostess 
present to receive the guests, who come in and 
settle themselves in corners, very much apparently 
to their own dissatisfaction. Here, to relieve the 
intolerable dreariness, Mr. Billington indulges in a 
little er ae his newly-married wife—a 
proceeding which we should be disposed to call 
absurd, were we not strongly of opinion that Mr. 
Billington most probably knows better than any 
critic what would be natural under the circum- 
stances. 
Tue Reports of Learned Societies are not often 
erally amusing. But this week our readers 
will find Manchester has sent us a most interest- 
ing paper on Sir Isaac Newton, his portraits, and 
its. 
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No. CCXL., is Published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTS : 


I. ANCIENT LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 
II. DR. BADHAM AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF 
CRITICISM. 
Ill. HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 
IV. LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
V. FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
VI. OPERATIONS OF MODERN WARFARE, 
Vil: CENTRAL ASIA. 
VII. ENGLAND AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





On the 23rd instant (Price One Shilling), the NOVEMBER 
Number of 


The Temple Bar Magazine. 


CONTENTS : 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of “ East 


Chapter eg to Inspector Bent. 
»  XXIIl.—A Battle Royal. 
»  XXIV.~—A Disclosure to Wilfred Lester. 
A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. 
ADRIFT IN THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 

SEAFORD AND ITS PRAWNS. By J. K. Lonp, F.Z.S. 
ARCHIE LOVELL, By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XXXV.—A Conscience. 

» XXXVI.—*“ Where is she ?” 
»  XXXVIL—* Here!” 
SHOEBURYNESS. 
ge TALK IN A WHISPER. By Gronce Avoustus 
LA. 
ANTZ£US. 
COME TO GRIEF IN THE SHIRES. By the Author of 
“ Charlie Thornhill.” 
HIPPOPHAGY AND ONOPHAGY. 
A REQUIEM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
Lynton Grange. <A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Harieron. 

‘*Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale con- 


taining of great power, and presents us with very 
just apprecia of character.”— The ° 
“ Lynton is a novel of a highly interesting des- 


eription. The is well ved, the characters well 
ee the writing easy and vigorous.”—Zhe Morning 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s, 64., 


Goethe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


by the Rev. Hugh 


STOWELL BROWN. 
VOL. L, containing “ Five Shillings and Costs,” and Eleven 
other Lectures, price 10d. 
VOL. II., containing Twelve Lectures, price 10d. 
VOLS. I. and II., bound together in cloth, price 2s. 
“ They contain some very startling statements and power- 
ful appeals to the reason and conscience.”—The Christian 


World 
to see a re-issue of these admirable ad- 


Lectures 


“We are 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCLIV. OCTOBER, price 6s. 
ConrTENTS :— 

KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR. 
VARIETIES OF HISTORY AND ART. — 
. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 
. JULIUS CASAR, BY NAPOLEON IIL 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
STRAUSS, RENAN, AND ‘ECCE HOMO.’ 
FROUDE’S REIGN OF BLIZABETH. 
ANTIQUE GEMS. 
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2. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. J. Waatety, With two Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price 28s. 


3. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL ‘of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 


By James AntHony Froupe, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. 
Price 32s. 


4. 

EARL RUSSELL’S WORK on 
the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION 
from the REIGN of HENRY VII. to the PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


5. 

The AZNEID of VIRGIL, trans- 
lated into ENGLISH VERSE. By Jonn Contneron, 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


6. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from 


Clovis and Charlemagne tothe Accession of Napoleon IIT. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. IV. 


Priee 18s. 


7. 
MINIATURE EDITION OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d., cloth; or 
21s. morocco. [In November. 


8, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS; with nearly 100 Vignettes, 
ved on Wood, from Original Drawings. Fcap. 4to, 
ce 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco. 
{Zarly in November. 


9. 
MAX MULLER’S LECTURES 


on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Fifth Edition of the First Series. 
[Next Week. 
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The CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the . Edited by the Rev. 
Orxsy Surrtey,M.A. New n. [Nearly ready. 


ll. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES; 


with a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. F. G. Coox, M.A. New Edition. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


12, 


COMMENTARY onthe GOSPEL 
according to St. LUKE. By James Srarx, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity.’ 2 
Vols, cr. 8vo. 15s. 


13. 

OUR SERMONS; an Attempt to 
consider familiarly but reverently the s Work 
in the Present Day. By Ricnarp Ges, M.A., Oxon. 
Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


14. 
A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES 


m the SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. By 
Captain Fiackx (The Ranger). 1 Vol. Post 8vo. 
On the 31st instant. 


15. 
THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF 


SWITZERLAND. By Dr. Fenpmanp Ketier. Trans- 
lated and arranged by J. E. Les, F.S.A.,F.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


16, 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. Revised Edition, with the Statis- 

tical Information brought up to the latest Returns, by 

Freperick Martrx, Vols. I. tolll. 8vo. 21s. each. 
*,* Vou. 4., completing the work, is nearly ready. 


17. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
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Monthly. Voi. 1. History or tax Jews. Post 8vo. (Dec. 1.) 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF NEW TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. With Introduction conneci:ngc the Old and New Testaments. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


MR. J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


FROM THE DEATH oF WILLIAM THE Stent To THe Twetve Years’ Troce—1609. 
Vols. Ill. and IV. (completing the work), 8vo. 


REV. DR BARRY. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES 


BARRY, R.A. Arcuttrect. By His Son. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 





CANON ROBERTSON, 
A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; From tue Concorpat or Worms To Tur DEATH oF 
Bontrace VIII., a.p. 1122-1303. S8yo. 


PROFESSOR VON SYBEL. 
A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1795. . Translated from the Third edition, with the Author's sanction, by WaLTEr 
C. Perry. §Svo. 


OLD LONDON, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARCHAOLOGY 


AND ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. Read at the Archwological Institute, July, 
1866, S8vo, By the following Authors :— 


DEAN STANLEY, Herwortu Dixon, F.S.A., 


G. G. Seort, A.R.A., Rica. Westmacorr, R.A., 
Epwarp Foss, F.S.A., Joseru Burtt, Esq., 
G. T. Crank, Esq., Rev. J. R. Green, 


DR. CHAPLIN CHILD. 
BENEDICITE; or, Song of the Three Children. 


Being Dlustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of the Creator. Zwo beautifully 
printed Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 
GEN. SIR EDWARD CUST. 


THE CIVIL WARS of FRANCE and ENGLAND ; 


including Lives of Turenne, Condé, Charles I., Essex, Prince Rupert, Fairfax, Montrose, 
and Oliver Cromwell. Vols. Ill. and 1V. (completing the work). Post 8vo. 


REV. B. G. JOHNS. 
BLIND PEOPLE: tTHetrr Works AnD Ways. 


With Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men, With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. Con- 
densed and Revised from the Larger Biography. Post Svo. 
MR, JAMES FERGUSSON, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF A HISTORY OF 


ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES, From tus Eastigst Times tro THe 
Present Day. With 640 Illustrations. 8vo, 


DR. WM. SMITH. 
A SMALLER ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY, ror 


Youre Persons anD Laptss’ Scnoois, ByaLapy. Edited by Wa. Surrn, LL.D. 
With Woodcuts. 16mo. 
REV. C. W. KING. 


ANTIQUE GEMS: Tuerr Orie, Uses, anp 


VALUE. 2nd and Cheaper Edition. With Plates and Woodcuts. vo. 
MR. FORSYTH, Q.C. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF CICERO; his Character, 


as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. 2nd Adition. With Illustrations. Syo. 
MRS. AUSTIN. 
HISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME. By 


Leorotp Ranke. 4th Edition. With Preface. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
MR. GROTE. 
PLATO, AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS 


OF SOKRATES. 2nd Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
ARAB LIFE. 
RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 


THE SYRIAN DESSERT. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 
PROFESSOR FLEMING. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Post 8vo. 
LORD BYRON. 
THE PEARL EDITION OF LORD BYRON’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8yvo. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 
6th Edition. With Iilustrations. Post 8vo. 
DR. BUTTMAN. 


A CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by Fisutaxe & Vewastes. 3rd Edition, revised. 
Post Svo. 
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WISS BRADDON'’S NEW 


On October 24th, Price One Shiliing. 


6é 
‘BELGRAVIA,’ 
A KZondon Magazine, 
CONDUCTED BY M. E. BRADDON, 


(AutHor or “ Lapy Avpizy’s Szcret,” &c.) 


CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER— 


I. BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By the Author of 
- “Tady Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


Boox THE First :—Fatat FRIENDSHIP. 


Chap. I. The House in Bloomsbury. 
» II. Philip Sheldon reads the Lancet. 


» IIT. Mr. and Mrs. Halliday. 
» LV. A Perplexing Illness. 


Il. SWELLS. Jilustrated by E. K. Johnson. 

Ill. AFRICAN MARTYROLOGY. By W. Winwood Reade. 
IV. AN ADVENTUROUS INVESTIGATION. 

Vv. IN THE “SCHOOLS QUAD”: an Oxford Sketch. 





VI. BELGRAVIAN PROSE BALLADS. - 
No. I. The Chaperone. 
VII. AN INDICTMENT. JTilustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
Vill. A FIRESIDE STORY: Told by the Poker. 
IX. MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. By George 
Augustus Sala. 
X. FEAST OF ST. PARTRIDGE AT PARK HALL. 
XI. SLAIN AT SADOWA. By Rey. Blomfield Jackson, 
M.A, 


XII. THE IRON CASKET: a Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
Part the First. Illustrated by F. J. Skill. * 


XIII. LOVE IN NOVEMBER, By Mortimer Collins. 





NOTICE. 


The following interesting and important Articles, amongst others, will appear in early Numbers of Beuaravia, in addition to 
the special features which characterise the First Number :— 


A STORY. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 

WEST-END SQUARES. By Watrer Trornsury. 

RACHEL’S FOLLY. By Apa Boisson, Author of “ Put to the Test.” 
COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND VENICE. By Samver 


. Lucas, M.A. 
THE DEATH WALK. A Poem. By Witi1am Doruie. 
A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. By James Hurrton. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. By J. Camppett Smitu. 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. By Joun Oxenrorp. 
“* CARPENTER’S SCENES.” By W. W. Fenn. 
SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. By Greorcre Avcustus Sata. 
NORMAN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 
CIRCE; OR, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. By 
Basinoton Wuite. ; 


THE GREAT KERMESSE AT ANTWERP. 

A STORY. Miss Marcueritse A. Power. 

NOTES ON MUSIC. By Desmonp Ryay. 

SOCIETY IN THE FA URG ST.-HONORE. By Warts Puittirs, 





ADVENTURES OF A BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. By Masor H. 
Brne Haut, Author of “ The Queen’s Messenger,” &c. 

OLD NOVELS. By Ocrave Dererrerre, LL.D. 

men <r SCANDAL: a Picture of Anglo-Indian Socicty. By Sipney L. 

LANCHARD. . 

RAMBLES ON FOOT. By Mortimer Coxuins. 

DRAWING-ROOM VAUDEVILLES. By Cuarues S. CHettrnam. 

PICTURES OF 'FHE MONTHS. By Atrrep THomrson. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND OTHER SKETCHES OF SO- 
CIETY. By Percy Firzcerarp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 

= CHRISTMAS BALL: OR, LOVE’S REVENGE. By Arruur 
KETCHLEY. 

A NOVELETTE. By Astiey H. Batpwin. . 

CRITICAL ARTICLES. By CHartes Reape, Author of “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” “‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 

LATEST RESULTS OF SCIENCE. By Joun Scorrery, M.B. 

ON SPEAKING. By Joun A. Heravp. 

ARTICLES ON CURRENT TOPICS. By W. F. Peacock (Man- 
chester); Epwarp R. Russett (Liverpool); S. N. Exvrainetron (Dublin); J. Francis 
Iirrcamay, W. Winwoop Reape, and T. H. 8. Escort. 





The following Artisis have prepared, and are preparing, Pictures of Society and Manners, which will be engraved by the most accomplished 
English Engravers :— . 


E. K. JOHNSON. 


M. ELLEN EDWARDS, 
ALFRED THOMPSON. Cc. J. STANILAND. 


EDITH DUNN, 
PAUL GRAY. 


T. MORTEN (the late). 


J. G. THOMPSON. 
G. CRUICKSHANK, Jun. 


F, J. SKILL. 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


New York: Wittmer & Rocens. Paris: A. and W. Gationant, Rue de Rivoli. Brussels: C. Mugvarpr. Leipzig: Brockmavus. Stuttgart : Haepercenr. Berlin: F. Scnnemer 


& Co. Vienna: W. Braymutter. Antwerp: Max Kornicxer. Rotterdam: H. A. Kramers. 
S. H.-Weiss. Athens: Cuantes Wienerc. Calcutta: G. C. Hay & Co. and R.C. Lerace & Co. Madras: Gantz Broruers. 


Turin and Florence: H. Lozscuer. Stockholm: Samson & Wattin, Constantinople : 
Bombay : THACKER, Spink, & Co. Melbourne: Grorcs 


- Ropertson. Adelalde: W. C. Ricpy. Sydney: Wixt1am Mappocx. Tasmania: J. Watsn & Son. 








Cheap Edition of “ JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.” 
This day, price 2s, complete, uniform with the Cheap Edition of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” and “ Henry Dunbar,” 


- JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 





Opinion of Tux Timss on “ JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY”— 


“ Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement; and in each succeeding novei she rises above herself. 


* Lady Audley’s Secret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s Victory’ stil 


better, and now ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of all.”"—See the Times, Jan. 2, 1 





Library Edition of Miss Brapvpon’s Novels. 


Just ready, with Frontispieces and Vignette Title-pages, Regtvonaty printed a Tint on toned paper, and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo., 
rice 6s. each, 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET." 
' AURORA FLOYD. 
-ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


ONLY A CLOD. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 


Preparing for Publication, thoroughly revised, and in parts re-written— 


LADY LISLE. 


RALPH THE BAILIFF. 


| CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


N.B.—Miss Braddon's other Works.will appear in due succession. 
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